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The Missouri Historical Review is a quarterly magazine 
devoted to Missouri history, genealogy and literature. It is. 
now being sent to eleven hundred members of the Society. 
The subscription price is one dollar a year. 

Each monies of the Review contains several articles on 
Missouri and Missourians. These articles are the t of 
research work in Missouri history. The style of tion 
is as popular as is permissible in a publication of t 

n addition to the monographs, the Review ecnteee a list 
of books recently published by Missourians or 
and a list of Missouri historical articles that Menthe appeared in 
the newspapers of the State. The last is an aid to 
editors and writers, and will become even more valuable 

e. This journal reviews only those books that relate, to 

issouri. 
om Silescupans 7 sage ye in Shee State Bintecions Sosy: 

e Review appeals to t interest by summarizing recen 
activities of the Society. It also does this of other state-wide 
organizations of a historical or patriotic character. Important 
historical happenings are also chronicled and members of the 
Society are urged to make this complete for their section of 
Missouri. The general Missouri ‘items include biographical 
sketches of individuals in public life or of historic fame. 

‘Manuscripts and letters on all Missouri subjects of a 
historical or biographical nature are welcome, and will be read 
and decided upon with as little delay as possible. 


Eleven volumes of the Review have been published. A few 
complete sets are still obtainable from the Society—Vols. 1-11, - 
bound in best library buckram, $37 Cag) unbound, $22. 
eg per wales, unbound, except Vol. 1, as follows: Vols. 
2, 3 and 6, each $3.00; Vols. 4 and , each $2.00; Vols. 7, 8, 9, 10 
and 11, each $1.00. Priees of re-prints of most important 
articles. given on request. 

All editorial and business communications should, be ad- 
dressed to Floyd C. Shoemaker, Secretary, at State Historical 
Society of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 
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Tue Missourr River ROUTE. 


H. A. TREXLER, 


Missouri can well boast of being a mother-state to many 
of the western commonwealths. Texas and Oklahoma to 
the south and the states to the north as far as Montana 
and Idaho have received a lasting impression from Missouri 
pioneers. The Society of Montana Pioneers in 1899 issued 
a Register giving a list of 1808 settlers who arrived in what is 
now Montana previous to 1865. Of the 1,408 who gave 


their place of birth, 138 were born in Missouri. New York 
with 154, alone furnished more. In addition to these 138 
many of the 167 from the other southern and border states 
had lived in Missouri for some time before starting for the 
Northwest. The Federal Census of 1870 further shows 
that of the 18,306 white residents of Montana Territory in 
1869, 1,305 were born in Missouri.2 Doubtless many of the 
1,584 natives of the other southern and border states had 
been Missouri citizens before taking the long journey to 
Montana. 

Missourians were thus a great force in the actual settle- 
ment of Montana in its formative period. But in another 
respect Missouri figured vitally in Montana’s early history. 
Most of the explorers, fur-traders, merchants, and miners 

\Register of the Society of Montana Pioneers, James U. Sanders, Secretary, 
(Akron, Ohio, 1899), I, passim. Only one volume has so far been issued. 


2A Compendium of the Ninth Census of the United States, Francis A. Walker, 
Superintendent of the Census, (Washington, 1872), pp. 378-79. 
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started to the Northwest from Missouri, traveling either by 
the Missouri river or the Overland trail. St. Louis was the 
outfitting point for the Southwest, the Centralwest, and the 
Northwest. 

Of the 1,808 pioneers mentioned above who came to 
Montana before 1865, 1,474 gave their line of travel. Of 
these, 61 came by the northern route through Canada or the 
Dakotas. 111 came from the Pacific coast. But by far 
the greater number, 1,302, reached Montana either by the 
Missouri river or the Overland trail. The former route will 
be discussed in this paper. 

Beginning with Lewis and Clark the early travelers used 
the Missouri as a highway. Starting from St. Louis they 
worked slowly and laboriously up stream against current, 
snags and sandbars till the Great Falls of the Missouri, 
some twenty-three hundred miles from the river’s mouth, 
were reached. Biographies of Manuel Lisa, the Sublettes, 
the Chouteaus, and other traders would be histories of failures 
and successes on the upper Missouri. They would form an 
epic of great ideals and achievements realized after many 
reverses by these empire-building Missourians. 

In the early days of Missouri river commerce various 
types of small boats were used. Ex-United States Senator 
W. A. Clark thus describes his journey down the Missouri 
in 1866: ‘These boats were crudely built flat-bottomed 
affairs, about 100 feet long and about 20 feet wide, with a 
cabin built in the center for refuge in case of bad weather or 
attack by Indians. The boats tied up at night.... We 
got as far as Yankton in thirty days.’* Even after the 
steamboat had supplanted these hand craft they were utilized 
to transport passengers and freight from as far west as Helena 
to the Great Falls, where there was a six-mile portage, and 
then on to the head of navigation at Fort Benton.’ In 

‘Register, Society of Montana Pioneers, I, passim. 71 of the above number 
came up the Missouri. 

‘Daily Missoulian, (Missoula, Montana), July 5, 1915. 

‘See Albert D. Richardson, Beyond the Mississippi, (Hartford, 1867), 


p. 483. There is a news item in the Montana Post of Sept. 8, 1866, which also 
states that the smaller craft were used for the above purpose. 
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seasons when the water was low the steamers could not 
reach Fort Benton and were often forced to stop some miles 
east of Cow Island. In such contingencies mackinaws were 
used to carry passengers from the higher waters to the be- 
leaguered steamers. The following notice appeared in Mon- 
tana’s first newspaper, the Montana Post, of August 8, 
1868: “The splendid first-class, light draft steamer Last 
Chance, is now lying at Cow Island, ready for passengers, 
who will be taken down to her from Fort Benton in mack- 
inaws.”’ 

The evolution of Missouri river shipping craft is a subject 
of great interest. As in all lines of commercial evolution, 
there were some ship-owners who still clung to the older 
types of boats while those who were progressive and had 
more capital invested in steamers. In addition to the canoe 
of the Indian, the keel-boat, the bull-boat, and the mackinaw 
were used by the early fur-traders. Some of these were 
propelled by poles, some by oars, some by sails, and occasion- 
ally these means of propulsion were used in combination. 
The mackinaw was the most famous of these non-steam 
craft. It was from 30 to 35 feet in length and from 7 to8 
feet in width, being pointed at both ends and having sails.® 

To make the fur-trade more profitable it became necessary 
to ship supplies to the posts with greater safety and regularity. 
Upon the advice of his agents, Pierre Chouteau, Jr., in 1829, 
ordered the Yellowstone to be built in St. Louis. On April 
16, 1831, this boat left that port and got as far that season 
as Niobrara, a considerable distance west of Sioux City. 
On March 26, 1832 the Yellowstone again started for the 

*A contemporary, William Pitt Langford, describes the mackinaw in his 
Vigilante Days and Ways, (Chicago, 1912), pp. 499, 502. Another pioneer, 
Lieutenant James H. Bradley, gives a description of them in Book II, pp. 
53-59 of his Miscellaneous Manuscripts. These MSS. comprise 6 volumes. 
They cover a variety of matter dealing with the fur-trade and military affairs 
about Ft. Benton in the early days. They are in the Montana Historical 
and Miscellaneous Library at Helena. For a more accessible account of pre- 
steam craft used on the upper Missouri see Hiram Martin Chittenden, The 
American Fur Trade of the Far West, (3 vols., N. Y., 1902), I, pp. 32-38. Gran- 
ville Stuart, Montana's famous pioneer, told me that the mackinaws were fast 


little boats. In unfavorable weather the sails were taken in and oars used. 
They went down stream much faster than the current. 
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upper Missouri, and finally reached Fort Union, the American 
Fur Company’s post at the mouth of the Yellowstone, near 
the present Montana-North Dakota border. But the steam- 
boat venture progressed but slowly, and it was not till 1859 
that the Chippewa reached a point just east of Fort Benton.® 
Although faster and safer than the mackinaws, the steamer 
required a larger outlay of capital, skilled mechanics, and fuel. 

The problem of fuel was an important one. Although 
willow and cottonwood were plentiful along the Missouri, it 
was necessary to have supplies of it split and accessible at 
convenient steamboat landings. On the more thickly settled 
Mississippi negroes and whites could earn considerable by 
preparing and selling wood to passing steamers. But above 
Council Bluffs the Missouri in the early years flowed through 
a wild country. Wood chopping was therefore a dangerous 
trade. Because of hostile Indians, many wood-choppers were 
murdered while plying their trade.® 

Another reason for the slow development of steamboat 
shipping was the shortness of the traffic season, which for 
steamers was usually about four months. Ice and low water 
were responsible for this handicap. Thomas C. Power, the 


"Bradley, Miscellaneous MSS., III, p. 227. Bradley here claims that the 
Yellowstone was built in Pittsburg. See also Chittenden, Fur Trade, I, pp. 
338-40. The first efforts to run steamers up the Missouri is also discussed 
in Albert Watkins, The Oregon Recruit Expedition, in Nebraska State Historical 
Society Collections, vol. 17, pp. 131-32, and also in his paper in the same 
volume under the title First Steamboat Trial Up the Missouri, pp. 162-204. 

*Bradley, Miscellaneous MSS., III, pp. 229-35; Watkins, Oregon Recruit 
Expedition, p. 131. 

*A pioneer lady who came up the Missouri in 1868, wrote in her diary 
when just west of Ft. Union, “‘. . . . found the wood-men in great danger 
from the Indians; two of their number having been killed four weeks ago.’’ 
Two days later she again wrote, ‘“‘Stopped at Grand Island to get wood, also 
the two men who owned it got aboard, as it was dangerous for them to remain 
there.” MS. Diary of Mrs. Mary E. Cook, 1868, copied by her daughter, 
Mrs. Alice E. Barrett of Redrock, Mont., (21 pages, Mont. Hist. Society), 
pp. 18, 20. Peter Koch, a pioneer of the sixties, says that wood-choppers were 
always on the lookout for Indians, who at various times killed several gangs 
of them. Life on the Musselshell in 1869 and 1870, in Montana Historical 
Society Contributions, I, p. 303. One of Montana’s most eminent early 
citizens, Cornelius Hedges, claims that in 1865 ten wood-choppers were killed 
by Indians at the mouth of the Marias. In Memoriam, To Charles Rumley, 
in Ibid., IIl, p. 23. On this point see also Hiram Martin Chittenden, History 
of Early Steamboat Navigation on the Missouri River, (2 vols., N. Y., 1903), 
I, pp. 117-18. 
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pioneer trader of Fort Benton, states that the earliest known 
arrival of a steamboat at either that port or at Cow Island 
was April 29, and the latest, September 23.1° The steamer 
season being so limited in length smaller craft were long used 
as their draft was much less and because in case of delay 
not so many men or so much capital would be tied up and 
for the time being useless. 

The number of steamboat arrivals at Fort Benton and 
vicinity gradually rose from 1 in 1859 to 8 in 1865. Up 
to 1862 these steamers were fur company boats. The gold 
rush of that year and the years following brought in a flood 
of miners, most of whom, however, came by the Overland 
route across the prairies. There was a demand for river 
passage by those who did not wish to take the long and more 
exhaustive journey by land. To meet this demand steamers 
were supplied, no less than 31 of them reaching Montana 
in 1866." As the gold camps filled with thousands of miners 
and merchants there developed a great demand for supplies, 
very little food and no clothing or mining tools being then 
produced in the Territory. Heavy mining machinery was 
also needed and the steamers could better convey it to the 
camps than could the “bull’’ and mule trains which did the 
freighting over the prairies.* The result of these 
demands was that 39 steamers arrived in 1867, 35 in 1868, 
and 24 in 1869. But following these golden years came a 
period of depression in Missouri river shipping. After 1869 
there appears a gradual decrease in boat arrivals until 1874, 
in which season only 6 steamers reached the upper Missouri.” 

This depression was doubtless due to the general crisis 
of 1873. However, the results of the hard times following 
this panic soon disappeared as far as shipping on the upper 

1T,. C. Power and Brothers, Sieam Boat Arrivals at Fort Benton, 1875- 
1888, in Mont. Hist. Society Contributions, III, p. 335. 

uT,. ©. Power, Steam Boat Arrivals at Fort Benton, 1859 to 1874, in Ibid., 
I, 280-87. This list is also given in Charles Larpenteur, Forty Years a Fur 
Trader on the Upper Missouri, (2 vols., N. Y., 1898), I, 431-46. 

"The river boats did not entirely obviate a haul by land. Freight as well 
as passengers had to be taken from the river ports to the mining camps by 
wagon or stage. The Missouri, flowing far to the north of the gold regions 


of the Territory, made this a journey of several hundred miles in some cases. 
BIbid. 
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waters of the Missouri was concerned. Eleven steamers 
arrived in 1875, 21 during the following year, and 25 in 1877. 
The banner season was that of 1878 when 46 steamers dis- 
charged passengers and cargoes in the neighborhood of Fort 
Benton.“ 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the coming 
of the railroads ruined the shipping on the western waters. 
This result was as true of navigation on the Missouri as it 
was of that on the Ohio or the Mississippi. In 1869 the 
Union Pacific was completed. Passengers or freight could 
now be carried from either the Atlantic or the Pacific to 
Utah from whence a stage or wagon train journey of some 
five hundred miles through Idaho brought them to the gold 
fields. The trip to Montana thus became a concern of days 
rather than of weeks. 

The railroads were hailed with glee by the progressive 
and sanguine citizens of the Northwest. On September 4, 
1868, the editor of the Montana Post prophesied that hosts of 
eastern capitalists and home seekers could easily reach 
Montana when the Union Pacific was completed. ‘Up to 
the present time,” continued this editor, “a trip to Montana 
ere been considered only second in magnitude to 
the voyage of Columbus, and comparatively few have been 
found to undertake it.” 

But the railroads did not at once annihilate the river 
shipping. The figures given above show that there was no 
marked decrease in steamer arrivals after 1869, if allowance 
is made for the crisis of 1873. Indeed, from 1875 to 1878 
there was a considerable spurt in Missouri river commerce. 
One reason for this phenomenon was the fact that the Terri- 
tory was continually growing and the inhabitants were getting 
tired of the rough frontier conditions and demanded more 
and more of the better things of life which could be procured 
in the East. There was also a great deal of wealth in the 
Territory and the people could well pay for luxuries. 

The data showing how the railroads effected river shipping 
is as follows: 





“Power, Steam Boat Arrivals, 1875 to 1888, pp. 351-58. 
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Year.5 Steamboat arrivals. 
1875 11 
1876 21 
1877 25 
1878 46 
1879 7 
1880 21 
1881 11 
1882 16 
1883 14 
1884 10 
1885 11 
1886 10 
1887 21 
1888 3 


These figures portray a radical decrease in river shipping 
in the year following the high water mark of 1878, and show 
a series of ups and downs till the virtual disappearance of 
steamers at Fort Benton in 1888.° In 1877 there was pro- 
jected a branch railway starting from the main line of the 
Union Pacific in Utah, the Utah Northern, now the Oregon 
Short Line. This road worked up through Idaho to the 
Montana border and reached Butte in 1880. This enterprise 
now made it possible to journey from either coast to the gold 
fields entirely by rail. The effect of its completion can readily 
be seen from the above table. The river shipping at first 
staggered under the blow and then gradually rallied but 
never again approached the old time prosperity. The hey- 
day of Missouri river steamboat traffic was gone forever. 

The final blow to river shipping was the completion of 
the Northern Pacific in 1883. Montana now had a more 
direct line to either coast by a road which ran through the 
most thickly settled and richest portions of the territory. 
But still the steamboats continued to come to Fort Benton. 





“Ibid, 
“Chittenden says that the last commercial steamer to reach Ft. Benton 
arrived in 1890. Early Steam Navigation, Il, p. 420. 
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One reason for this lingering death of river traffic was that 
neither of the railways of that day touched the northern por- 
tion of the Territory. To obviate a long wagon haul from the 
railroads the settlers in that region still depended on Fort 
Benton boats. Much freight also still came by water because 
of cheaper rates. But passenger traffic was confined almost 
entirely to the railroads. The journey by river was much 
longer, even when no accidents were encountered. But 
usually shifting sandbars, snags, and obstinate currents made 
the river voyage exhausting to the patience of the enterprising 
pioneer who longed to get his pick into Montana gravel or 
his plow into the soil of her rich valleys. 

Before the coming of the railroads the river boats seem 
to have had neither conscience nor consistency in fixing either 
passenger or freight rates.!7_ Richardson records that in 1865 
the fare from St. Louis to Fort Benton was $200.1% From 
what follows this statement will appear somewhat extreme. 
But the following account proves that perhaps Richardson’s 
informant was not far from the facts. In 1867 Mr. John 
Napton, a son of Judge William B. Napton of Saline county, 
Missouri, paid $150 in gold for a passage down the river from 
Fort Benton to St. Louis.’ But rates were not always so 
high as these figures indicate. During these years some 
boat owners reduced the price materially. H. H. Bancroft, 
quoting from the Helena Republican of August 30, 1866, 

It should be remembered that berths and meals were furnished by the 
steamboat companies for the long journey of weeks between the Missouri 
ports and Montana. Of course these expenses were met by the passengers 
themselves when the trip was made by rail. Granville Stuart, one of the 
party of three, who, in 1858, discovered gold on Gold Creek, Idaho Territory, 
now in Montana, and started the gold rush to the Northwest, told me that 
the berths and meals on the Missouri river boats were good. Fresh buffalo 
meat was served when the buffalo country was reached. 

% Beyond the Mississippi, p. 483. Richardson, however, does not state 
whether this was the price in gold or in currency (greenbacks). At that time 
a dollar in gold was worth considerably more than one in currency. 

1*#From an unpublished (typewritten) account prepared by Mr. Napton, 
now in the possession of his brother, Mr. Wellington Napton of Missoula, 
Mont. It is entitled, ‘My Trip on the Steamer ‘Imperial,’ 1867." Mr. Wm. Y. 
Pemberton, Ex-Chief Justice of Montana and at present Librarian of the 
Montana Historical and Miscellaneous Library, told me that in 1863 he paid 


$100 in currency for his passage from St. Louis to Ft. Benton. The boat, 
however, succeeded in getting no farther than Ft. Union. 
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says that many miners were returning that summer to the 
East by river steamers, the price of passage being from 
$60 to $75.2° The force of competition is also shown by 
the cutting of rates by the non-steam craft. The press 
notices of the time prove this point.” It is also evident that 
some boatmen took whatever they could get from travelers. 
In 1868 a party of twenty-six returning miners from the 
Montana gold fields went to Fort Benton seeking passage to 
Sioux City where they intended to take the railroad to St. 
Louis. They eventually found a shipman who offered to 
take them to Sioux City for $50 each, or for one-half that 
figure if they could make up a party of fifty for the trip. 
But as the miners could find no others to accompany them 
they were forced to pay the former price.” 

During the sixties great quantities of gold were taken 
from the gulches of the Northwest and prices throughout 
the Rocky Mountains were fabulous. The above passenger 
rates were in harmony with prices in general. 

Freight rates kept company with passenger tariffs. While 
in Montana in 1865 Richardson was told that the freight 
rate from St. Louis to Fort Benton was from 8 to 15 cents 
per pound. These figures agree with other contemporary 
statements. The recently found Worden Account Book under 
the date of December 31, 1866, records that Worden had 
shipped 8,838 pounds of goods from St. Louis to Fort Benton 
at the rate of 11 cents per pound, less a discount of 25%, 
or a little over 8 cents per pound net. Doubtless this discount 

2**Hubert Howe Bancroft, History of Washington, Idaho and Montana, 
(volume XXXI of his Works, San Francisco, 1890), p. 731 n. 

"The following advertisement appeared in the Montana Post of Aug. 26, 
1865: ‘“‘Fare—From Virginia City to St. Joseph, Mo., $40.00; from the place 
of embarkation, $30.00."" Virginia City was several hundred miles from 
Ft. Union, the point which this company had for its port. In the Montana 
Post of Sept. 15, 1866, is found this belligerent notice, ‘‘Fight on—Eisenbraut 
and Tomlinson, Virginia City to Omaha via Yellowstone boats, $25.’’ Three 
firms advertised a rate of $30 from Virginia City via Ft. Benton to Omaha 
in the issue of the Post for Sept. 1, 1866. The same rate was advertised for 
a ticket from Helena to Omaha in the Daily Rocky Mountain Gazette (Helena), 
of Sept. 1, 1866. 

Story of H. Frank Adkins, as dictated to A. J. Noyes, (typewritten copy, 


Mont. Hist. Society), p. 3. 
*™Beyond the Mississippi, p. 483. 
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was given because of the large amount of the shipment. 
Colonel Ashby says that the steamer on which he came to 
Montana in 1867 carried 200 tons of miscellaneous freight, 
the charge being 13 cents a pound in gold-dust or 20% more 
in greenbacks.* But high as these figures seem, many 
exaggerated tales of Missouri river freight tariffs were floated 
about, even by contemporaries. In times of great com- 
mercial activity or when the river was dangerously low the 
transportation companies may have taken advantage of the 
situation. Indeed, Granville Stuart says that in 1869 his 
firm was charged 15 cents, gold, on goods from St. Louis to 
Fort Benton.” Even higher rates are quoted by contem- 
poraries. We cannot accept them all as true, however.?’ 
Other commercial centers soon had envious eyes on the 
large and remunerative trade of St. Louis with the Northwest. 
When, after years of costly experiment, the St. Louis mer- 
chants had built up a considerable volume of business with 
the upper Missouri country, the Northwest Transportation 
Company of Chicago started to run boats from the railway 
at Sioux City to Fort Benton. In 1868 this competitor 
made a rate of 8 cents per pound in gold or 12 cents in cur- 
rency to Fort Benton. The St. Louis concerns then dropped 
their tariff to 6 cents, gold.2* But the rate was to drop still 


“This valuable old book is now in the possession of M. Worden's son-in-law, 
Ex-United States Senator J. M. Dixon of Missoula, Mont. It covers the months 
from Oct. 1, 1866, to May 31, 1867. The firmof Worden and Company was 
organized in 1860 by Frank L. Worden and C. P. Higgins at Hell Gate, near 
the present city of Missoula. They did an enormous business in western 
Montana. 

*Story of Col. S. C. Ashby, as dictated to A. J. Noyes, (typewritten copy, 
Mont. Hist. Society), p. 1. 

*Mr. Stuart and his brother were in the mercantile business in the early 
years. He gave me much valuabie information relative to the condition of 
trade in the sixties. 

For instance, Bancroft, quoting from the far-off Sacramento Record- 
Union of May 7, 1866, says, ‘The lowest charges by Missouri river steamer in 
1866 were 15 cents to Benton for a large contract, ranging upward to 18 and 
21 cents per pound, or $360 and $420 per ton to lading.”” XXXI, p. 733 n. 
This Sacramento editor was so many hundreds of miles from the Missouri 
that he could hardly have gained his information first hand. But no matter 
how he found his information, it was not true. The above statement from 
the Worden Account Book proves that in this same year (1866) Worden got a 
rate of 11 cents, less a discount of 25% for a large consignment. Bancroft 
is often too uncritical in accepting information from almost any source. 

* Bancroft, XX XI, p. 733 n. 
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lower. As stated above, the completion of the Union Pacific 
introduced the competition which eventually ruined the river 
shipping. 
In 1869 the Union Pacific and the Southern Pacific 
were united at Promontory Point, Utah. This corporation 
at once fixed a tariff of 8 cents per pound from St. Louis and 
Chicago to Corinne, the station in Utah from which ran the 
Montana wagon trains. An additional charge of 4 cents was 
made from Corinne to Helena, in the heart of the gold country. 
To meet this rate of 12 cents from the above markets to 
Montana, the steamers lowered their rates and managed still 
to do considerable business.2® But even worse competition 
was in store for the river boats. In 1874 a connection of the 
Northern Pacific reached the Missouri at Bismarck in the 
present State of North Dakota, and forced the Union Pacific 
to lower its rates from St. Louis and Chicago to $1.25 per 
hundredweight.*° But the steamers were able to stand 
even this competition. In fact their volume of business 
increased, for steamboat arrivals at Fort Benton rose from 
11 in 1875 to 46 in 1878. But not all of these boats came 
from Missouri. The Chicago merchants were sending goods 
by rail to Bismarck and then by river to Montana. Never- 
theless the railroads were perhaps getting all that they had 
hoped for. Not till the Northern Pacific was completed in 
1883 did the steamboats cease to visit the upper Missouri. 
The high cost was not the only disagreeable feature met 
by passengers in the trip up the Missouri. It was also 
dangerous and tedious. Usually the boats did not run at 
night. Because of the difference in boats, the varying degree 
of skill of the pilots, the stage of the water, and the quantity 
of cargo and number of passengers carried, the time spent 
enroute varied greatly. James H. Morley, a pioneer of 
1862, says that he left St. Louis May 10 on the Spread Eagle, 
*Jbid., p. 734 n. 
*Jbid., quoting from the New Northwest (Deer Lodge, Mont.), of Aug. 22, 
1874. This line of boats had its Montana terminus at the mouth of the Mussel- 
shell. It boasted of a weekly service and offered to bill goods from the East 
to “all parts of the Territory." Advertisements in the Weekly Montanian 


(Virginia City), March 5, 1874; Helena Independent, July 10, 1874. 
See note 15 above. 
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but because of an accident the passengers were transferred 
to the Key West. He reached Sioux City May 20, Fort 
Pierre May 27, Fort Union June 9, and arrived at Fort 
Benton on June 20. This would be a total of about 41 days. 
Naturally the return journey consumed much less time as 
it was with, rather than against, the current. Although the 
current of the Missouri is comparatively sluggish, it is often 
obstinate, especially at the great “bends” of the river. Morley 
tells us that, after mining in Montana for three years, he 
returned to Fort Benton and started on his journey home. 
Because of low water he was forced to go down the river to 


Cow Island, some 120 miles east of Fort Benton, where he | 


took passage on the Deer Lodge. He left Cow Island on 
July 15, 1865, reached Fort Union July 22, Sioux City July 31, 
St. Joseph August 2, and arrived at St. Louis August 4. 
His return journey was thus completed in about half the time 
consumed on the outward trip.” 

Mary E. Cook says that she cleared the port of St. Louis 
on March 29, 1868, and landed at Fort Benton on May 31. 
She was thus a little over two months on the way.” ‘We 
landed at Fort Benton June 12, 1867, fifty-nine days from 
St. Louis,” wrote Colonel Ashby.“ Judge W. Y. Pemberton 
stated that he left St. Louis May 12, 1863, and reached Fort 
Union July 12, the water being too low to permit further 
progress by the boat.** Granville Stuart said that in 1866 
he returned to the East. He came back to Montana that 
same year via the river. His boat was 54 days in getting 
from St. Louis to Fort Benton. He says that no one on 
board made any complaint as it was a “perfectly normal 
trip.’ 

"MS. Diary of James Henry Morley in Montana, 1862-1865, (228 type- 
written pages. Mont. Hist. Society), pp. 1,225. Chittenden says that Captain 
Joseph La Barge made the journey from St. Louis to Fort Benton in 1862 on 
the Emilie in 32 days. The boat carried 350 tons of freight and 160 passengers. 
La Barge’s return trip was made on the same boat in 14 days. She averaged 
71 miles a day on the upward voyage and 152 miles a day when homeward 
bound. Early Steam Navigation, II, p. 288. 

“Diary, passim. 

“Story of Col. S. C. Ashby, p. 1. 


%Oral statement. 
*Oral statement. 
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That the journey up the Missouri was both dangerous 
and tedious we learn from many sources. A great number 
of contemporaries have left descriptions of the river steam- 
boat and experiences while enroute. Some of these are too 
well known to be repeated here.*”? But two heretofore un- 
published accounts throw a great deal of light on Missouri 
river boating in the sixties. The first is a very interesting 
picture of the journey under ordinary conditions, by Mrs. 
Mary E. Cook. She was sixty-three days on the trip and 
made an entry each day in her diary. Her boat was con- 
tinually running on sandbars. Indians were feared and pas- 
sengers now and then came on board with wild tales of 
massacre. Mrs. Cook thought the boat very slow, but, 
being of a deeply religious turn of mind, she gloried in the fact 
that accidents made it impossible for them to make progress 
on “the Sabbaths.’”’ The passengers often shot beaver, 
antelope, and other game which were served to those on 
board.** The other account is that of Mr. John Napton, 
who, in 1867, returned from Montana to his home in Missouri. 
His experiences were enough to discourage anyone not of the 
Napton blood. He intended to go by steamer to St. Joseph 
and thence by the Hannibal and St. Joseph railway. His 
steamer, the Imperial, was unlucky from the start. After 
being marooned on bars and often snagged it was abandoned 
at Fort Pierre and another craft was eventually found. 
Three months after leaving Fort Benton Mr. Napton reached 
Boonville, Missouri.®® 

Steamboats on the upper waters of the Missouri are 
now almost unknown. Fort Benton has been reduced to a 
small county seat. But in the sixties and seventies its com- 
merce was enormous and it was perhaps the most important 

The classical story is, of course, that given by Parkman in the first 
chapter of his Oregon Trail. Parkman in 1846 went from St. Louis to Inde- 
pendence on a steamer which he interestingly describes, His comments on 
the passengers is also characteristic. A harrowing tale of the dangers of 
Missouri river boating is that. told by an early Baptist missionary, Samuel 
Parker. He gives his experiences in his Journal of an Exploring Tour Beyond 
the Rocky Mountains in 1835-6-7, (2nd. ed., Ithaca, N. Y., 1840), pp. 26-39. 


® Diary, passim. 
*See note 19 above. 
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and the most famous city in the Territory. Fort Benton 
passengers and freight were carried to the mining centers 
by a large army of wagon trains. As proof of the city’s 
former glory we have the testimony of the Montana Post. 
In its issue of September 29, 1866, appeared the following 
news item: ‘A reliable party states that twenty-five hun- 
dred men, three thousand teams and twenty thousand oxen 
and mules were employed in conveying freight from that 
sea-port (Fort Benton) to the mining towns, during the past 
season.’’4° 

Although the Missouri river no longer helps to bind 
Missouri to her far-western daughters, that stream well 
served its purpose till the coming of the railroads. A still 
more important avenue of travel and commerce between 
St. Louis and Montana was the Overland Trail, the route 
by which came most of Montana’s settlers in the days of the 
fur-trader and the miner. This trail will be discussed in a 
later paper. 

“Bishop Tuttle wrote to his wife from Helena on July 12, 1869, ‘‘There 
are also scores of wagons, and hundreds of ox-teams, coming in from Benton. 


It is a perfect Babel here, and no Sunday atall."”" D. 8. Tuttle, D. D., LL. D., 
Reminiscences of a Missionary Bishop, (N. Y., 1906), p. 200. 
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GOTTFRIED DUDEN’S “REPORT,” 1824-1827. 


TRANSLATED BY WILLIAM G. BEK. 
SECOND ARTICLE. 


THE THIRTEENTH LETTER. 


Written in the County of Montgomery (now Warren), (Missouri), 
February 20, 1825. 


“I interrupt my silence, in order that you may at least 
know where I am at the present time. Until now I have hoped 
in vain for letters from Europe and begin to feel concerned in 
regard to a regular correspondence. I presume I do not 
need to tell you that you must send your letters in duplicate. 
This is, as you know, customary in correspondence with 
countries beyond the great seas. 

“After I had procured from the ihe) in St. Louis 
various charts and memoranda concerning the public lands 
that are for sale, the inspection of the interior of the state 
of Missouri was undertaken. 

After giving the boundaries of Missouri, the writer con- 
tinues: ‘The name of the state is taken from the Missouris, 
an Indian tribe, which in its wars with the Sioux was almost 
entirely exterminated, so that one does not hear anything 
more of them. Hardly more than twenty families are said 
to be surviving, who live under the protection of the Ottos 
at the mouth of the La Platte river. The Missouris were 
once mighty and renowned, and their language, which the 
Ottos still speak, is said to be forceful and melodious. 

“The elevation of the whole state stands in pleasing 
contrast to that of the state of Illinois on the east bank of 
the Mississippi. 

“On the south side of the Missouri the region under'aid 
with lead and iron ore occupies a great territory, and there, 
as in most ore-containing regions, the soil is not especially 
fertile. Nevertheless there are in the neighborhood of the 
two main rivers, the Missouri and the Mississippi, as also 
along the smaller rivers, the Gasconade and the Merramec‘ 
fertile stretches of considerable extent. Along the Gasconade 
there are many pine trees, which are cut into lumber in saw- 
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mills located there, and then rafted down the Missouri and 
the Mississippi. One hundred square feet of this lumber 
costs $1.25 in St. Charles. Along the beautiful banks of the 
Osage river there have been till now scarcely any settlements. 
This river empties into the Missouri about 120 miles above 
the junction of the latter with the Mississippi. At the normal 
stand of water the Osage is something like 1,100 to 1,200 feet 
wide at its mouth, and is said to be navigable for 500 English 
miles. 

“Of the Missouri you can form some conception, when you 
know, that from its confluence with the Mississippi to its 
cataracts, a distance of 2,500 miles, it is navigable without 
interruption, and beyond these cataracts to its main tributary, 
the Jefferson, it is navigable for more than 500 miles. From 
the Gulf of Mexico this navigable course amounts to more 
than 4,500 miles. There is nothing like it in the whole 
world. Another interesting fact is this, that in the lower 
part of the river, they say from the mouth of the La Platte, 
the water is never clear. Nevertheless it is good for drinking 
purposes, though it is turbid and leaves a slimy deposit. 
To this peculiarity the remarkable fertility of its banks is 
attributed. The water of the Mississippi above its confluence 
with the Missouri is perfectly clear. The velocity of the 
current of the Missouri differs according to the height of the 
water. The average velocity is estimated at about five miles 
an hour. The main stream, as well as its tributaries are 
exceedingly rich in fish. The cat fish (silurus felis),- which 
often attains a weight of more than 100 pounds, the buffalo 
fish, the eel, and the pike are regarded as the best varieties 
of fish in this river. It is also said to contain the trout and 
a variety of salmon. 

“North of the Missouri the extent of fertile land is very 
great. Thither the migration of the Americans from the 
older states has taken its course. There, at a considerable 
distance from the Mississippi, are found worth-while towns, 
all of which have come into existence since 1812. Among 
them Franklin and Columbia excel. They are situated on 
the Missouri—the former 170 and the latter 150 miles from 
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its mouth. Since a few years ago Franklin has been the 
starting point of commercial caravans for Santa Fe on the 
Rio del Norte in New Mexico, and presently a regular army 
road will lead to that place. The fertility of Howard county, 
in which Franklin is located, and Boone county, in which 
Columbia is, has almost become proverbial. In these regions 
several thousand families have already settled, and the term 
‘wilderness’ would be incorrectly applied there. To the east 
of the just mentioned parts, nearer the Mississippi, there is 
still much government land for sale, and, excepting the low 
lands of the Missouri and the hills adjacent to them, there are 
great stretches where not a single settlement is to be seen.” 

The rest of this paragraph Duden devotes to a refutation 
of what has been said by Friedrich Schmidt about Missouri’s 
soil. Schmidt had tried to discourage his countrymen from 
going to Missouri. Duden is convinced that Schmidt never 
traveled in the state.® 

The next paragraph deals with the topography of the 
watershed between the Missouri and Mississippi rivers north 
of the confluence of the two streams. 

“I must impress emphatically upon you that the meaning 
of the words ‘fertile soil’ is very different in this region from 
what it is in Germany. Good soil, or soil of the first order 
does not require any fertilizer for the first hundred years of 
its use, and during the first decades is too rich even for wheat. 
To this class belong the bottom lands, especially those along 
the Missouri. Average soil, or soil of the second class is still 
of such a nature, that during the first twelve to twenty years 
fertilizer can not increase the yield of grain. Since this 
sort of soil is found on the hills adjoining the rivers, the 
duration of its fertility depends upon the degree of slope and 
the amount of washing such land is subjected to by rains. 
The poorest soil is found in the forests near the prairies. 
The prairies themselves, however, are usually as fertile as 

*Friedrich Schmidt: ‘‘ Versuch ueber den politischen Zustand der Vereinigten 
Staaten von Nordamerika, enthaliend: Untersuchungen ueber die Lage, den 
Floechengehalt und die physische Beschaffenheit des Landes, weber Ackerbau, 
Viehzucht, Fischerei; ueber Banken, Bankverwirrungen; ueber die traurigen 


Verhaelini. im Allgemeinen.”” Stutigart, 1822. 
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the hills adjoining the low lands. Nowhere are rocks to be 
seen, except in the gorges, cut by the streams, and on a few 
hill tops. Nothing is more incorrect than to call the prairies 
barren steppes of sandy wastes. All the prairies are highland 
prairies. The black humus earth is, however, in most places 
from one and a half to two and a half feet thick, and below 
it there is a good mixture of clay, limestone and sand. During 
the summer they are adorned with vari-colored flowers. 
The river bluffs reveal layers of limestone, (occasionally 
beautiful marble), clay and conglomerate. There is no 
lack of springs which arise from sandstone, and some people 
lay much stress upon this point, because of the belief, that 
springs flowing over limestone cause bladder trouble—gravel 
or calculous. 

“The trees of the forests are: Oaks, in more than 
sixteen varieties—Germany has but three varieties,—of these 
the burr oak (quercus macrocarpos) has acorns as thick as 
a small hen’s egg; eight varieties of walnut trees, among 
which the pecan (juglans olivaeformis) has a delicious kernel 
which is covered by a thin shell. The nuts of the other 
walnut varieties do not deserve such praise. Those of the 
black and white walnut are palatable when eaten fresh, 
but when dried they are too oily. One also sees ash trees, 
sassafras (laurus sassafras), ironwood (carpinus ostraya), 
elms, especially the red elm (ormus Americana), whose bark 
can be eaten without being specially prepared, and which 
is transformed into slime when it is chewed. It is frequently 
laid on fresh wounds and is said to hasten the healing of 
gunshot wounds. One rarely finds an uninjured tree of this 
variety. Domestic and wild animals know the nourishing 
quality of its bark. Mulberry trees (morus rubra) are abun- 
dant in the Missouri valley. Their fruit is highly valued. 
The plane trees (platanus occidentalis), here commonly called 
the sycamore, attain enormous circumferences. I have seen 
several that were eight to ten feet in diameter, and I am 
told that there are some in the Missouri valley that are 
more than twenty feet in diameter. 

“I am unable to describe the impression, which my 
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wanderings, for days, in this river valley have made upon 
me. For hundreds of miles one can wander among these 
giant trees without being touched by a single sunbeam. 
The ground is so black from the humus that has accumulated 
since primitive times, that it seems one were walking on 
beds of coal. I have seen grapevines, whose trunks, over 
a foot in diameter, rose straight up for more than a hundred 
feet and then spread their densely foliaged vines over the tops 
of elms. 

“There are several varieties of grapevines here, and many 
hills are so covered with them that in a short’ time a wagon 
load of grapes can be gathered. A few varieties are sweet 
and palatable, but they render little juice. In the rich 
river bottoms the grapes are usually sour. I do not doubt, 
however, that cultivation would produce a desired improve- 
ment. I have tasted grape juice that was quite palatable. 
I do not believe that any other than the red variety is found 
here. 

“Among the fruit trees I must not forget to mention is 
the persimmon tree (diospiros persimon). It is not very 
commonly seen. Externally the fruit has much in common 
with the yellow plum. However, it does not contain a single 
seed, but several seeds like the medlar. The calyx remains 
attached to the upper end of the fruit. Before it is quite 
ripe, it has the power of causing contraction, and is therefore 
often recommended as a remedy for diarrhoea. When fully 
ripe, its delicious flavor surpasses that of our best plum 
varieties. To me the most striking of all fruits is the pawpaw 
(anona triloba). The tree itself is rarely higher than twenty 
feet and rarely half a foot thick. The blossom is a beautiful 
dark red bell, with five stamens and one pistil. As to its 
form the fruit might best be compared to a short sausage, 
three inches in length and from one to two inches in thickness. 
The green, smooth skin which surrounds the parenchyma 
becomes whitish yellow when the fruit is mature. On the 
inside there are several small chestnut-like seeds, which 
produce vomiting when eaten. The pulp which surrounds 
the seeds, and which constitutes the greater part of the fruits, 
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is, as to its color and flavor, scarcely to be distinguished from 
well prepared, sweet custard, on which account children 
are very fond of it. In the valleys as well as on the hills 
this tree is the common indication of rich soil. Palatable 
plums are also found in the woods. I will not conceal from 
you the fact, that the whole life of the inhabitants here, at 
first rapt me in reveries, and even now, when I have had three 
months of time to examine things more in detail, it all appears 
to me like an illusion, when I contemplate what nature 
has done for man here. But of this latter, more in detail. 
I do not know the summer as yet, and am prepared in advance 
for many unpleasant things, for I do not expect that so 
much good can exist without its accompanying evil. For 
this time I should only like to add the following: 

“T have settled about fifty miles above the mouth of the 
Missouri river. I found there (in Montgomery County, above 
the Femme Osage river) in the neighborhood of the stream 
some very fertile and pleasing land, which had to be acquired 
in part from the state and in part from private owners. My 
companion (Louis Eversmann) likewise decided, for the time 
being, not to live too far away from St. Louis, and so we 
bought land adjoining one another, he something like 130 
acres, and I something like 270 acres. The land which we 
bought from the state cost $1.25 an acre, while that acquired 
from private individuals cost somewhat more. It is most 
enticing to settle in a region, where one can be absolutely 
free in one’s choice, and with chart in hand can wander 
through hundreds of miles of beautiful nature, to select 
one’s land, wholly according to one’s taste, in the forest or 
on the prairie. Here the useful and the agreeable are every- 
where united. The location on charming hillsides, beside 
never failing springs, on the banks of small rivers or near the 
places where they empty into the large streams, all this de- 
pends upon the whim of the settler without the price coming 
into consideration. And what is still more the very climate 
can be chosen. From the Canadian lakes to the Gulf of 
Mexico there is no obstruction in the settler’s way. It is a 
distance equal to that from northern Germany to Africa, 
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within which are found everywhere more or less scattered 
settlements. When a few years ago the lands west of the 
Mississippi were suddenly open to the public, hordes of 
speculators fell in upon them. Prices were advanced too 
high, and the consequence was that they later sank below 
the real value. Even now they are very low, and splendid 
tracts can be had for $2.50 to $4.00 an acre, which formerly 
could scarcely be had for $7.00 or $8.00. To be sure the 
price of grain during the European war contributed to the 
high land value. 

“We came too late to erect our own houses before the 
winter set in. We have, therefore, lived temporarily with 
some farmers in the neighborhood. Now, however, the 
rough season is over, and now the attempt shall be made to 
transform a part of the forest into a plantation. I say: 
‘the rough season is over.’ These are the words of the Amer- 
icans. I myself have not noticed any winter. The forests 
never did lose their green garb entirely. Snow did not fall 
at all, and the frost was so slight, that fire was needed only 
in mornings and evenings. However, they say that such weath- 
er is out of the ordinary and that the month of January is 
usually rather unpleasant. They say, however, that the 
winter rarely begins earlier than January and that about the 
middle of February navigation on the river is free again, and 
no ice is seen on the stream. The Missouri and the Mississippi 
freeze over so solid at times, that large freight wagons can 
pass over them. This would not happen if the masses of ice 
did not come from the far northern regions. I am told that 
such a covering of ice stays no longer than a week at a time. 
The American autumn is universally praised, and I must 
say, that from August on there was, almost uninterruptedly, 
the most beautiful weather for traveling. 

“For the present we are unable to get workmen. Every- 
body is busy making sugar, which is participated in by old 
and young, as if it were a family feast. Among the list 
of trees I failed to mention the maple varieties. The sugar 
maple is also so common in Missouri, that almost every 
settler has his own sugar camp, frequently quite near his 
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homestead, or a mile or so away. In the latter case the forest 
is usually government property. This utilization of public 
forests is as customary among rich and poor as if it were 
permitted expressly by a state law. The first occupation 
of land is regarded as a privilege, and only an actual pur- 
chaser will interfere with it. About the middle of February 
the good weather begins, that is to say, when warm days 
follow upon rather cold nights, which is usual in February. 
This change sets the sap of the trees in motion, so that it 
often does not merely drop from an injury to the tree, but 
actually flows. As soon as the right time has come, the 
whole family betakes itself to the woods, where there is a 
crude hut, which is provided with a fireplace made of rough 
rocks, and which has room for four or five iron kettles. The 
trees are tapped a few feet above the ground, thick trunks 
in several places, the tapped places are provided with elder- 
tubes, and troughs are placed under them. These utensils 
can be preserved from year to year. One person usually 
collects the contents of the troughs into barrels which are 
brought to the fire on sleighs, drawn by horses. At the fire 
a second person, usually the housewife, is engaged in evaporat- 
ing the sap. Under her care the sap passes from one kettle 
to the other, until it has reached the thickness of melted 
sugar and is then left to cool. In the meantime the children 
are playing about in the grass. The fuel, as you can imagine, 
is easily procured. The sugar, if it has been carefully pre- 
pared is to be preferred to the best light yellow cane sugar, 
and for domestic use does not require any further cleaning. 
If the weather is favorable, two persons can easily make 
from two to three hundred pounds of sugar, without being 
hindered in the daily work of providing their meals. The 
whites have learned the use of the maple tree from the Indians. 
Although sugar could also be made in the autumn, this is 
rarely done. Then there is other work to do, and the planter 
does not overwork himself nor the negroes, whom he may 
happen to own. Maple sugar is worth ten cents a pound 
here. Almost every household uses a hundred pounds of it. 
All in all there is no European penuriousness in this country, 
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where a day laborer earns as much in one day as he consumes 
in a week, with the best appetite, of meat, bread, vegetables, 
butter, milk and brandy. While I was watching the evaporat- 
ing of the maple sap, I noticed a piece of bacon on the liquid, 
which was supposed to, and apparently did, prevent the 
boiling over.” 

In a foot note of more than a page Duden refutes state- 
ments that are made concerning Missouri in C. G. D. Stein’s 
Handbook of Geography and Statistics, Leipzig, 1826, and C. 
Sidons’ (Pseud. for Charles Sealsfield) Die Vereinigten Staaten 
von Nordamerika, nach ihrem politischen, religioesen und 
gesellschaftlichen Verhaeltnissen betrachtet, Stuttgart and Tueb- 
ingen, 1827. One part of this foot note will warrant trans- 
lation. ‘According to Sidons St. Louis is a little New Orleans. 
He claims there are a great number of coffee houses and 
dance halls there. It is strange indeed that I, who often 
spent weeks at a time in St. Louis, did not notice anything 
of all this. I know of not a single coffee house in this little 
city. The customs of the Anglo-Americans support them as 
little in the interior as they do in the seaboard places, and the 
French population in St. Louis is very small. I recall having 
called for a billiard table, on a rainy day in 1825. After 
a long search, we came into a poor out-building, where some- 
thing was set up, that resembled a billiard table. Moreover, 
I was struck by Sidons’ distinction between backwoods 
Frenchmen and creoles. By the term ‘backwoods-people’ one 
understands the settlers who live near the western border of 
civilization. But the word does not have a set meaning. 
Many an American designates his neighbor living to the 
west of him thus, while on the other hand he himself is thus 
called by the neighbor living farther to the east. There is 
less contempt implied in the word as it is used here, than 
there is in Germany in the expression ‘country-folk.’ The 
creoles, that is descendents of Europeans born in America, 
are the very people who are to be sought among the back- 
woods-people. Planters who were born in France are very 
rarely found in Missouri, but French merchants and artists 
are numerous.” 
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MISSOURI AND THE WAR. 
SECOND ARTICLE 


FLoyp C. SHOEMAKER. 


“America has the resources in men and material, once they are 
prepared, to add the weight which must force a military decision 
against Germany. Our troops are imbued with a spirit of aggressive- 
ness, a spirit that means we are going to win this war, and that we 
have no idea of allowing ourselves to be influenced by pacifists or enemy 
propaganda. Neither have we any false notions that victory is going 
to be an easy matter. But that only makes our determination stronger. 

“Every man from top to bottom has entered this war imbued 
with fighting spirit, which means that the cause of the Allies will 
be carried to a successful issue.” 


“IT came to Europe to organize the participation of our army 
in this immense conflict of free nations against the enemies of liberty, 
and not to deliver fine speeches at banquets or have them published 
in the newspapers. 

** Besides, that is not my business, and, as you know, we American 
soldiers and civilians desire not only to appear, but to be business- 


like. However, since you offer me occasion to speak to France I am. 


glad to make you a short and simple confession. 

“It is much more important, I think, to announce that we are 
the precursors of an army that is firmly resolved to do its part on the 
Continent for the cause the American nation has adopted as its own. 
We come conscious of the historic duty to be accomplished when our 
flag shows itself upon the battlefield of the Old World. It is not my 
role to promise or to prophesy. It is sufficient to tell you we know 
what we are doing and what we wish.” 

GeENneRAL Joun J. PeRsHIna, 
Commanding General, American Expeditionary Forces. 


“HERE WE ARE, LAFAYETTE.” 
General Pershing at the tomb of Lafayette. 


New York City once suspected the loyalty of the Middle 
West. Only last spring her publications reasoned out Mis- 
souri’s tendency toward disloyalty based on this state’s large 
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German population. Today after nine months of conflict, 
Missouri has no single record of unpatriotic officials, disloyal 
assemblages of size, I. W. W. or sympathetic organization 
outbreaks, and either open or hidden sentiment of significance 
of opposition to the war. Missouri has written on the pages 
of history during these nine months a record of deeds and 
achievements. The patriotic acts of her citizens have been 
contributions of worth and honor to any state. 

Missourians have supported the Government with con- 
fidence. They have questioned neither the draft nor the food 
and industrial regulations. In October, 1917, they sent the 
largest number of extra men in any one contingent to Camp 
Funston. In November, seven hundred thousand Missourians 
signed the Hoover Food Pledge, placing the State first in 
proportion to population and second in actual signers. They 
have accepted the new revenue measures and have over- 
subscribed their quota in both issues of the Liberty Bond 
Loans. St. Louis oversubscribed her minimum quota of 
the Second Liberty Loan by 54%, Kansas City by 25%, while 
the St. Louis Federal Reserve District ranked fifth among 
the twelve districts in the Nation. Missourians have en- 
dorsed with generous contributions the army Y. M. C. A., 
Knights of Columbus, and Library movements; the Red 
Cross, and the American Ambulance Service abroad. They 
have denied no request, stopped short of no sacrifice. They 
have seen an army of their young men leave home to maintain 
the honor of their country on land and sea. They have 
banded themselves together in an ‘‘army at home’’ to produce 
and conserve food for the armies of the United States, and 
the Allies. Men, women and children, all have done their 
“bit; bankers, merchants and farmers, have alike tried to 
meet the needs of Country. A united state in support of 
this war is Missouri. 

Striking is the contrast between conditions in the ‘Show 
You” State and the “Empire’’ State. November 6, 1917, 
witnessed one of the candidates for mayor of New York 
City asking for the votes of America’s largest city because a 
vote for him would be a declaration of non-support of the 
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war. And this man received 142,000 votes and ran a close 
third in the election. There are places in Missouri where 
Morris Hilquitt would have had more use for a bodyguard 
than for a campaign committee. 

One of the mysteries of this war is the persistent suspicion 
in the East of Missouri's and the Middle West's loyalty. 
Lord Northcliffe in his recent speeches in Kansas City and 
St. Louis on October 25-27, 1917, emphasized the point in 
these words: 


“‘When I left New York some days ago many of my friends 
said to me: ‘You must be prepared for disappointment in the 
West. I am afraid you will find they are not alive out there to 
the serious issues of the war. I am afraid you will find only a 
half-hearted enthusiasm. They are deluged with a German 
population. They are far remote from the seat of war; their 
farmers are more prosperous than they ever were’ and altogether 
I started out with a deep depression and gloom. 

“T’ve always doubted those claims of those in the East, that 
they, and they only, were the elect in the war. As I go further 
and further west—as I have done many times before—I am 
inspired with an enthusiasm impossible to convey by cable to a 
rather frigid British public.” 


STRANGE AWAKENING IN WEST. 


“T had a strange awakening at the very edge of the West. 
When I got to Kansas City I wished that I could have transported 
my New York friends to that place. And I mean to send them 
from here today a message to say that St. Louis is an example of 
splendid war enthusiasm and patriotism and that there is no 
place I have struck in my travels here and in Europe where I 
have found the people more deeply in earnest and anxious to 
know about the war and how to help in the war. That applies 
not only to the men of your city, but to the women. I have had 
indications this morning that the ladies of St. Louis are as anxious 
to play their part as the men. The war will be won largely by 
the concentrated efforts of the business men in the great cities 
behind the war. In old wars a soldier only needed a rifle and a 
certain amount of artillery. But this war can only be won by the 
combined efforts of all the people behind the armies. You can 
do as much to win the war in Missouri as we can do in Great 
Britain. You have natural resources in this great state that are 
essential to the winning of the war. You have plants in this 
city which are already overburdened with work for the war. 
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You of the army behind the army will shortly be faced with the 
same situation we have in Great Britain. The demand for all 
the materials for the war can only be met by the army at home, 
by the combined efforts of all the men and women.” 


On reaching Washington, D. C., Lord Northcliffe wrote 
in the Washington Post in part: “At Kansas City . j 
I lunched with and addressed more than two hundred editors 
of Middle West newspapers . . . . no pro-Germans among 
those editors, I can assure you.” 

“The army at home” in Missouri is loyally supporting 
the army in the trenches in France. Missouri’s war crops 
for 1917 eclipsed all previous records. She not only surpassed 
her own record “but in comparison with the other forty- 
seven states, showed the highest average condition of all 
crops at the ending of the growing season, standing at 124% 
of federal average—the best answer possible as to the prac- 
tical patriotism of the Missouri farmer in war-time.’’ The 
American King of corn farmers, W. F. Rankin of Tarkio, 
Missouri, alone harvested a crop of 680,000 bushels of corn 
on one farm. Missouri need not cite Missouri mules hauling 
the gun that fired the first shot by the American army in 
France, to prove her aggressiveness in war, her corn crop of 
284 million bushels, her wheat crop of 23 million, and her 
oat crop of 42 million, are sufficient proof of this. 


MISSOURIANS AT THE FRONT. 


In service at the front Missourians also have truly 
reflected fame on their state. Their deeds deserve the honor 
of permanent record as well as popular praise. The first 
American to give his life in this country’s service in France 
was a Missourian—Dr. William T. Fitzsimons, of Kansas 
City—who had volunteered early, went to Belgium with the 
first Red Cross ship, had served under the French flag, and 
then in an American hospital under the Stars and Stripes. 
Another Missourian, Lieut. Drury Brink, of Kansas City, 
formerly in the Third Missouri Infantry, while serving as a 
volunteer in a machine gun company of the Canadian army, 
was reported in the casualty list in September, 1917. Also 
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in the Canadian service was Lanier Cravens, of Kansas City, 
Mo., member of the Seventh Canadian Railway troops, who 
was killed in action in Belgium on October 24. The seventy- 
seven-year old mother on hearing the news, said calmly: 
“Everyone must make a sacrifice.” When the first American 
transport, the Antilles, sunk by a submarine, went down, 
it carried a twenty-one-year old Missouri sailor volunteer, 
J. W. Hunt, whose father, Isaac Hunt, lives on a farm near 
Mountain Grove, Missouri. When told of his son’s death, 
this patriotic Missouri farmer said: ‘If my son had to die, 
I am glad it was while serving his country.”’ Private Jorgan 
P. Lock, infantry, of Kansas City, also lost his life on the 
Antilles. General Pershing’s first casualty list of American 
troops killed and captured in a trench raid on November 3, 
1917, contained the name of Private Frank E. McDougal, 
the nineteen-year-old son of Judge and Mrs. Richard L. 
McDougal, of Maryville, Missouri. Judge McDougal said 
he was proud to be the father of one of the first boys men- 
tioned in the American casualty list in the great war. ‘“‘We 
hope he is safe and may return to us,” he said, “but if necessary 
to sacrifice him for his country we will not complain.” The 
silent messenger has begun knocking at Missouri homes, but 
a steady hand opens the door and a brave face receives the 
news. 

Justly proud is the old State of the manhood she has 
sent to the front. In October, 1917, word was received by 
Mr. and Mrs. John M. Janes, of Webster Groves, Missouri, 
that their eighteen-year-old boy, John Valle Janes, had been 
awarded the French War Cross for conspicuous bravery as 
a member of Section 2 of the American Field Service. Some- 
where in ‘‘No Man’s Land” on the French front in October, 
John Woodridge, a cousin of President Wilson and a former 
student at Westminster College at Fulton, Mo., performed 
feats of valor and won the Croix de Guerre. At Vimy Ridge 
a Princeton, Missouri, boy, Hershel Cremeens, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. A. Cremeens, received five shrapnel wounds while 
serving as a volunteer in the Canadian army, and in recog- 
nition of his services the Canadian Government deeded him 
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a 160-acre farm. One of the noted aviators in the European 
war is Lieut. W. B. Hall, a Higginsville, (Mo.) boy. Serving 
since the second day of the war, having enlisted in Paris, 
Lieut. Hall has fought on the French, Russian and Rumanian 
fronts, on each of which he has been decorated. He wears 
the French Military Medal—given only for extreme valor— 
and a Croix de Guerre with three bars, signifying special 
mention in the general orders of an entire army. For extreme 
bravery, while in a most perilous position and ill from gas, 
G. Parker Toms, of St. Louis, received the Croix de Guerre 
from General Brissand in August, 1917. Mr. Toms was a 
member of Section 5 of the Norton Harjes Corps, honorary 
chasseurs Alpine of the French Army, and won his medal 
after only six weeks service. These are the type of men 
Missouri is sending to war. 


Not A SLACKER STATE. 


And the Missouri men at home are not hesitating on 
entering the service. Missouri is peculiarly a state of natives. 
Her people come largely of good old pioneer fighting stock. 
The memory of William Clark, Nathan and Daniel Boone, 
Henry Dodge, Kit Carson, Jim Bridger, Richard Gentry, 
Alexander W. Doniphan, Jo Shelby, Frank P. Blair, and a 
host of other soldiers, scouts and generals, is Missouri’s own 
heritage of a hundred years of struggle against Indian, Mexi- 
can, Spanish, English and, unfortunately, American opponents. 
Convince a Missourian of-the rightness of his cause, and he 
will offer his life for it like a true American should. Typical 
of this are the extracts from a letter from Carter Vaughn, 
city editor of the Mexico (Mo.) Evening Ledger, to his mother: 

‘‘Well, mother,’’ he wrote, ‘‘I’m a soldier! I went up to the 
headquarters of the Exemption Board a little while ago, handed 
them my ‘change of venue’ papers and told ’em to do their best 
to make a soldier out of me. I had to press down on the scales 
mighty hard to make it register 120 pounds, which is the lowest 
they will accept for my height. But I did, and I’m glad. When 
you look at things the way I do, if you don’t now (but I believe 
you do) you will be glad too. Won't you feel a lot better when 
you hear a bunch talking about slackers, etc., if you can look 
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them straight in the face and say: ‘I’ve got a boy that didn’t 
ask to be excused, and was really glad to go?’ Won’t you feel 
better than those folks who know mighty good and well that 
their boy got out when he wasn’t entitled to it? 

“Of course, I sorter hate to have to give up a fairly good job 
about the time I’m getting started; but I guess there'll be jobs 
just as good and maybe better when I get back from Berlin. 

“Give my best to everybody and assure the District Board 
that Carter Vaughn, Serial No. 1076, Order No. 532, has not and 
will not file a claim for exemption. I’m going to celebrate the 
Fourth of July in Berlin.” 


And from a letter of Felix Rothschild, principal of the 
Kirksville (Mo.) High School: 


To the Mayor and Citizens of Kirksville: 

I understand that your honor and a large number of the 
business and professional men of our city have forwarded an 
appeal to the president of the United States asking him to exempt 
me from the selective draft. 

“T certainly appreciate the interest that you have taken in 
my behalf, but at the same time I feel that I must decline to 
accept exemption on these grounds. The teachers in the public 
schools of our land must stand as a model for the youth under 
their charge. 

“These are trying times in our nation’s history as well as in 
the history of democracy. Each man must bear his part of the 
burden. Should I be exempted without some more legitimate 
reason some other young man would be called upon to perform a 
service that by chance is mine. It is my honest conviction that 
exemption on the claims submitted in your letter and petition to 
the president would be showing undue partiality. 

“Again thanking you for your sincere interest in my behalf 
and for your united support in the work I have attempted to do, 
I am faithfully yours.” 

_ (Signed) Frurx Rotuscai.p. 


The sacred memory of Fitzsimmons, Hunt and Mc- 
Dougal; the heroic deeds of Hall, Janes and Toms; the sig- 
nificant letters of Vaughn and Rothschild; the patriotism of 
the citizens of all ranks at home in furnishing food and funds 
to the armies abroad—are Missouri's own, the legacy she 
will transmit to her posterity. Such a heritage is priceless. 
It cannot be purchased with pounds sterling or produced 
with years of toil—it is born of the spirit and flourishes only 
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in the fertile soul of a brave people. And all has been done 
and given without fear or force. Each state will have or 
should have annals of pride of the part played in this war, 
and Missouri will bear well comparison with even larger, 
richer and more populous commonwealths. 


PATRIOTIC SERVICE AT HOME. 


During the last nine months Missourians have been 
prominently before the Nation in directing our struggle. 
Besides Pershing, Crowder, Houston, Creel, Francis, Dockery, 
Vrooman, Gardner and Long, whose work in Executive 
departments are familiar to all, other Missourians have lately 
been appointed to important posts in mobilizing the Nation’s 
resources. “The World’s Biggest Buyer” is Edward R. 
Stettinius, a native of St. Louis, today a member of the 
Morgan banking house, who is the general fiscal and financial 
agent in America of the British and French governments. 
Mr. Stettinius directs the spending of billions in this country 
for war munitions and supplies, and the raising of other 
billions for the Allies and the marketing of their American 
securities. One of the members of the War Industries Board 
at Washington, D. C., is Robert S. Brookings, of St. Louis. 
Mr. Brookings is also a member of the Central Purchasing 
Board. J. Lionberger Davis, a St. Louis banker, has been 
appointed managing director in the office of the National 
Custodian of Alien Enemy Property. A member of the 
American Commission of Railroad Experts to Russia is 
Henry Miller, who began his railroad career in Hannibal, 
Missouri. John Hunter, chief engineer of the Union Electric 
Light and Power House of St. Louis, has been appointed by 
the Government to aid in directing the construction of the 
American Marine Fleet. Mr. Hunter is in charge of the ship 
building in the Passaic river in New Jersey. On the Special 
American Commission to the Allied Conference in London, 
England, in November, were two Missourians, Oscar T. 
Crosby and Bainbridge Colby. Mr. Crosby is Assistant 
Secretary of the U. S. Treasury and Mr. Colby is a member 
of the United States Shipping Commission. Dean F. B. 
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Mumford, of the University of Missouri College of Agricul- 
ture, has been appointed chairman of the Missouri Council 
of Defense by Governor Gardner, and as State Food Ad- 
ministrator for Missouri by President Wilson. Lieutenant- 
Governor Wallace Crossley has been appointed State Fuel 
Director for Missouri. On October 8, 1917, President Wilson 
signed commissions raising Major General John J. Pershing, 
of Laclede, (Mo.) to the rank of General, and Provost Mar- 
shal General Enoch H. Crowder, of Trenton, (Mo.), to the 
rank of Major General. 

St. Louis, already recognized as playing a prominent 
part in the Government’s war program, had another dis- 
tinction in October, 1917, in that 39,825 American soldiers 
then in active service, received their first military training 
at Jefferson Barracks, since the declaring of war six months 
before. The Barracks is one of the six most important 
training stations for recruits. St. Louis has been selected by 
Surgeon General Gorgas as the site of a proposed Government 
school to instruct military surgeons in plastic operations. 

The campaign for the ‘Red Triangle’ in Missouri in 
November resulted in the state oversubscribing her quota of 
gifts. In St. Louis the work was made notable by the women 
of that city setting up a ‘melting pot’’ in which were cast 
the precious jewelry of the wealthy and the equally precious 
gifts of the poor. One day two patriotic Missouri mothers 
approached the tripod of the ‘melting pot’’ and with sad 
but determined faces drew from their bags offerings for the 
boys’ welfare abroad. One was richly dressed and warmed 
with costly furs,—she poured out an uncle’s legacy of family 
diamonds and precious stones. The other was poor and had 
little of worldly goods,—she dropped her boy’s baby locket, 
whose former wearer is now twenty-one years old and serving 
this country in France. Missouri fathers and mothers believe 
the message General Pershing sent from France to Mrs. 
G. S. Eddy, of St. Louis, which read: “If you will send me 
all the Y. M. C. A. workers that I want, I will return you 
your boys pure spiritually and bodily.” 

Not alone are individuals in Missouri united in a demo- 
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cratic support of this war, but corporations—too frequently 
mentioned as soulless—have, voluntarily joined in patriotic 
service. All railroads of importance have issued notices to 
their employees that those enlisting will be given employment 
upon their return from the army, retaining their seniority 
as far as is practical. The War Department, however, does 
not encourage the enlistment of large numbers of railroad 
men, because of the military necessity of high efficiency in 
transportation during war time. Many Missouri banks, 
factories, department stores, and metropolitan newspapers, 
have also aided their patriotic employees both financially 
and by promising positions on dismissal from service. The 
Service Flag proudly waves from the skyscrapers in Kansas 
City and St. Louis and from the humblest home in Missouri’s 
rural districts. This is Missouri in war time. 


MH R—-3 
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MISSOURIANS ABROAD. 
NO. 3—GEORGE OREEL. 


By Ivan H. Epperson. 


If long exposure to criticism can render one impervious 
to abuse, then the life of George Creel, the Missourian who 
now fills the difficult place of United States Censor at Wash- 
ington, has been a continuous training school for the job he 
now holds. Not even the work of Herbert C. Hoover, the 
National Food Administrator, has been subjected to the 
searching scrutiny which has been applied by unfriendly 
critics to the administration of the government’s first war 
publicity bureau. 

Expressions of surprise have frequently been heard over 
the appointment of Creel as United States censor. Creel the 
outspoken; Creel the insurgent and social reformer; Creel the 
advocate of pitiless publicity as a cure for social and political 
evils seems the very antithesis of the idea of censorship. The 
editor of Collier’s thinks the appointment of Billy Sunday 
to the position of censor would be no more incongruous than 
the selection of Creel for that place. Those who doubt the 
fitness of Creel for this position, however, have seemingly 
failed to realize that the censorship as administered at Wash- 
ington is really not censorship at all but an elaborate system 
of war publicity; a dissemination rather than a repression of 
news. It is a publicity that concerns itself with all the 
agencies of news dissemination—the newspaper, the magazine, 
the moving picture—and has even evolved such additional 
agencies as the Four Minute Men, a band of volunteer speakers 
who have agreed to present the war aims and plans of the 
government in four minute talks during the intermission in 
picture shows all over the country. 

In the presentation of the government’s war aims, in 
the guarding of war secrets, and in the restraint upon unreli- 
able news Mr. Creel and his associates have performed a work 
as vital as any yet performed in connection with the conduct of 
the war. “Indeed in its field,” the American Review of 
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Reviews believes, “‘it has done quite as much as Mr. Hoover 
and his associates have done in theirs.” 

The normal condition of Creel has been one of chronic 
insurgency. In his work as a Kansas City newspaper man, 
as a political reformer in Denver, and as a free lance magazine 
writer in New York this quality of insurgency has persistently 
appeared much to the annoyance of those easy going indi- 
viduals who would have things remain always as they are. 

On a Lafayette county farm near Waverly, a small 
village overlooking the Missouri River, Creel was born in 
1876. For a time he lived in Wheatland, Hickory county, 
Missouri, and then in Kansas City, but in 1888 his mother 
moved to Odessa where George attended high school and 
spent one year as a student in Odessa College. 

Even as a schoolboy in Odessa, if we are to believe his 
schoolmates, Creel was an insurgent, and his school days were 
enlivened by frequent personal encounters with his fellows 
and less frequent, but more disastrous clashes with the school- 
master. Young Creel was not a bad boy, but full of mischief, 
a leader of the town “gang’’—the Tom Sawyer of his genera- 
tion. 

One day the teacher intercepted a note which George 
had written to one of the girls during school hours. Now 
this act was a direct violation of one of the rules and the 
teacher informed young Creel that a whipping was due when 
he returned in the morning. This is the story as related by 
one of Creel’s schoolmates to A. J. Adair, editor of the Odessa 
Democrat: 

“When young Creel appeared at school the following 
day he had several barrel staves concealed under his coat and 
he informed the teacher that he was ready for the chastise- 
ment. The professor, a big six-foot fellow, stood George 
up in the corner and plied the dogwood switch until he was 
black in the face, but George never whimpered. He even 
smiled as he returned to his seat. But when he sat down one 
of the barrel staves fell to the floor. The teacher heard the 
noise and when he saw what had happened called George to 
the front a second time, sent for a fresh switch and then 
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proceeded to ‘warm the young man’s jacket’ in the good old- 
fasioned way.” 

Creel’s career began early when at the age of fifteen he 
ran away from home and during the fall of 1891 followed the 
succession of county fairs about the state, doing odd jobs to 
earn his support. The little town of Odessa where his mother 
lived was too prosaic for his ardent spirit, and his intense 
interest in people, his love of excitement and activity inevitably 
drew him to Kansas City where at the age of eighteen he got 
his first introduction to newspaper work as a reporter on the 
Kansas City World. Previously he had spent some time in 
Central High School where his rather brief formal education 
was completed with the study of mathematics, Spanish and 
German. 

From the standpoint of the city editor of the World, 
Creel as a reporter was not a success. With all of his courage 
the boy possessed a woman’s tenderness and sympathy, and 
not infrequently these finer sentiments could not be reconciled 
with the city editor’s assignments. In one of these clashes 
Creel lost his job. This is the story as related by Peter Clark 
Macfarlane in Collier's: 

“Upon one occasion George was sent out to get the story 
of an elopement from the father of the girl. The weeping 
father met the young reporter and explained that he did not 
wish to be quoted. The boy forgot that he was a reporter 
in remembering that he was a gentleman. 

“Why certainly, sir,’ he murmered sympathetically. 
‘Quite natural! quite natural;’ after which he took himself 
off, going back to the office with a fine warm glow in his 
breast. 

“‘ ‘What's the story?’ asked the city editor. 

“*The gentleman was feeling very badly and didn’t 
wish to be quoted,’ replied the boy in confidential tones. 

“The city editor’s teeth ground out a bulldog growl. 
‘You fool!’ he blurted. ‘Go to the back door, see the cook, 
and get the story out of her.’’ 

“‘ ‘Go to the back door yourself,’ exclaimed Creel in sud- 
den anger. ‘I’m not a back door worker.’ ”’ 
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With his reportorial career thus prematurely blighted, 
Creel left Kansas City for New York and the mode of his 
transportation was a cattle train. Visions of himself as a 
second Poe or O. Henry possessed him, but somehow his 
stories didn’t seem to make much impression with the New 
York editors. Then Creel turned his attention to jokes. 
He turned them out by the dozen, but like the stories, they 
all came back and with a promptness that was amazing. As 
winter came on the boy, under the press of necessity, turned 
his attention to a less romatic type of employment—that 
of snow shoveling. He continued to write jokes in odd 
moments, however, and by the time spring came his work 
was beginning to find a market, but now the prospect of a 
career as a humorist had begun to lose its attraction. 


Life in the metropolis, with its ever pressing social prob- 
lems, its human poverty and distress, its vice and political 
corruption, opened up a new world to the boy and fired his 
ambition for the correction of some of the social injustice 
which he saw everywhere about him. From this time Creel 
has been an insurgent and a social and political crusader. 


In the spring of 1899 with a companion, Arthur Grissom, 
he returned to Kansas City with the purpose of establishing 
an independent magazine. The Kansas City Independent 
was the result and the first issue appeared in March of that 
year. Neither of the editors possessed a dollar of capital 
but by solicitation among the business men they collected 
in advance enough subscriptions at a dollar a year to launch 
the publication. 


For the founding of a magazine with political reform 
for its aim a less promising spot could hardly have been 
selected than Kansas City of the nineties. On one side 
was Kansas with the tradition of a half century of Repulican 
orthodoxy; on the other side Missouri prided itself upon 
nearly thirty years of unbroken Democratic control. In 
Kansas City itself machine politics was in the saddle and 
political dissenters were universally looked upon with suspicion 
and distrust. 
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After ten months Grissom withdrew from the partner- 
ship and Creel became sole proprietor of the Independent. 
Month after month he trained his editorial guns upon the 
breastworks of political corruption and graft in city and state 
government. It was a fight every hour of the twenty-four, 
and worst of all, every exposure of political crookedness 
seemed to affect adversely one or more of his best advertisers. 

Politically Creel was a Democrat, but he always spelled 
the word with a small ‘‘d.”” As he expressed it in one of his 
early editorials: ‘‘When a man becomes so besotted with 
partisan prejudice as to exalt party above the interest of the 
community, state or county, that moment he ceases to be a 
good citizen.” 

When Folk was swept into the executive office in Mis- 
souri in 1904 upon the crest of the reform wave, Creel supported 
the administration with the zeal of a medieval crusader and 
when Folk was succeeded by the administration of Hadley 
he supported the Republican governor just as heartily. 

Matters now began to improve. Creel was out of debt 
and moreover his magazine was beginning to make money, 
but as the year 1909 drew to a close his attention was attracted 
by a movement then going on in Denver. A fighting young 
Missouri lawyer, John F. Shafroth, had just been elected 
governor of Colorado and had announced his intention to 
clean up state politics. In Denver, events foreshadowed 
an approaching crisis in the long drawn out contest between 
special privilege and the people, a crisis hastened by the 
startling exposure of Denver machine politics by Judge Ben 
B. Lindsey in ‘The Beast and the Jungle,” a series of articles 
then appearing in Everybody's Magazine. 

To one of Creel’s ardent nature such a situation held a 
promise that made life in Kansas City seem prosaic indeed, 
and he determined to take a hand in the contest at the first 
opportunity. The opportunity came the following spring 
and Creel didn’t wait to sell his paper; he gave it away to two 
young ladies who were eager to become publishers; and with 
just $50 in his pocket landed in Denver to begin work as 
editorial writer on the Denver Post. 
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In the midst of this whirlpool of contending political 
forces Creel appeared in Denver in the spring of 1910, just 
in time to take part in the campaign for municipal ownership 
which was up for consideration at the spring election. Munici- 
pal ownership won. Public sentiment now demanded of the 
next legislature a direct primary law and the adoption of the 
initiative and referendum. The lower house responded, but 
the senate, long the stronghold of special interests, held up the 
measures. Creel promptly turned the spotlight upon the 
recalcitrant legislators, whom he referred to as ‘scarlet letter 
senators,” and declared that certain members of the state 
senate “deserved to be hanged.” This bold statement 
naturally stirred up a tempest and the result was a libel 
suit against the Post. The verdict was a victory for the 
paper and the cause of good government and the senate was 
forced to accede to the popular demand. 

As a journalist Creel was as conscientious as he was 
daring. Judge Ben B. Lindsey of Denver in referring to Creel’s 
sincerity writes: 5 

“TI met him under rather peculiar circumstances. It was 
during the days of the Beast and Jungle stories, when the 
special interests here had turned all their batteries against 
me. Creel was brought here by our largest newspaper— 
then opposing me bitterly. He was expecting to conduct 
his editorial page in a tirade against me and my exposure 
then running in Everybody's Magazine. I did not know him. 
But when this newspaper gathered its corporation tools 
about the table and laid their cards down, Creel discovered 
that they had absolutely nothing against me. He not only 
refused to do their bidding, but became one of my staunchest 
supporters.” 

Creel’s greatest test came late in 1910. In the city 
election of that year a citizen's ticket backed by Judge Lindsey 
and the good government forces was in the field. In the 
midst of the campaign the owners of the Denver Post, which 
had been supporting the citizen’s ticket, suddenly announced 
a change of policy. Two courses of action lay open to Creel— 
support of a policy at variance with his own convictions or a 
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resignation. He promptly resigned from the staff of the Post 
and continued his suport of the citizen’s ticket from the 
stump. 

Without employment and without funds, Creel now 
found himself shunned by his best friends who accused him 
of disloyalty to his employers. Heckled by a machine con- 
trolled press, censured and abused by those whom he had 
regarded as friends, Creel sought peace of mind with his 
loyal friend, Thomas J. Tynan, warden of the state prison at 
Canon City. 

Crell and Tynan had come to Denver about the same 
time. Both men were interested in the cause of political 
and social reform, both were idealistic, and naturally a warm 
friendship sprang up between them. A few weeks at Canon 
City, the companionship of the strapping, good natured 
Irish warden, whom he accompanied on numerous inspection 
trips to the various prison camps and prison farms, was just 
the tonic he needed and Creel emerged with vision cleared, 
ready to take up anew the battle for social justice. 

Leaving Denver for New York, he now took up magazine 
work, but the fight for good government in Denver had only 
begun and the good government forces felt the need of his 
vigorous pen in overturning special privilege there. During 
the summer of 1911 Creel was brought back to Denver, this 
time as an editorial writer on the Rocky Mountain News. 
He arrived just in time to take part in the fight for commission 
government which was just then opening in Denver, the final 
adoption of which Judge Lindsey says was “due almost 
entirely to Creel’s initiative.” A petition signed by 20,000 
citizens demanded a vote on commission government. The 
city administration ignored the popular demand and threw 
the petitions in the waste basket. 

The long pending storm broke in January, 1912, when 
Mayor Speer attempted to remove Henry J. Arnold, city 
assessor, because of his refusal to extend an additional levy 
upon the tax warrants without the consent of the voters. 
Armed men, tools of the corporation ring and the mayor 
raided Assessor Arnold’s office at night and threw him into 
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the street. This act of wanton violence created consternation 
in Denver. In the columns of the Rocky Mountain News 
for the following day Creel voiced the popular indignation 
by calling for a mass meeting to protest against these acts 
of “anarchy, violence and riot.” 

On a bitter January day 35,000 citizens gathered on 
capitol lawn and adopted resolutions drawn up by Creel 
which declared that “public endurance nears its end and 
popular patience rushes to its limits,” and calling upon the 
city administration to repudiate the act of lawlessness, ‘‘to. 
the end that the majesty of the law may be upheld and the 
shadow of anarchy lifted from our liberties.” 

The time of the spring election was approaching and 
at another popular mass meeting Creel put forward Arnold, 
the deposed assessor for mayor. A full citizen’s ticket was 
again put in the field and an oath was administered to Arnold 
and the rest of the candidates pledging a vote on commission 
government in the event of their election. 

The entire citizen’s ticket was elected, but almost im- 
mediately there was friction between Creel and the mayor. 
Arnold felt incline to regard his election as personal victory 
and proceeded to use his office as a vantage point from which 
to hand out appointments to his friends.\ Creel began to 
doubt the mayor's sincerity and in order that he might be 
in a position to insist upon the carrying out of the adminis- 
tration pledge, he secured for himself the appointment as 
police commissioner, at the same time announcing his inten- 
tion to resign at the end of six months. 

For the first time in his life Creel now found himself 
with an administrative office on his hands. He found Denver 
in the grip of a serious social evil. For years the city’s red 
light district had been one of the most notorious vice spots 
in the world. Now Creel had some very definite ideas about 
the control of such evils. ‘The only way to eliminate social 
evils,”’ said he, “‘is to remove the social and economic causes 
which produce them.” 

He began by shutting off the supply of liquor to the 
houses, by the removal of all electric pianos, and by rigid 
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police surveillance. When his two associates on the board 
began to interfere with the effectiveness of these curbs Creel 
adopted vigorous measures for bringing the question to the 
attention of the public. He began arresting squads of the 
women daily and placing them in detention where blood 
tests were made. These tests revealed that nearly sixty- 
five per cent of the women were diseased and that one-third 
of them might be reclaimed. 

The breach between Creel and the other members of 
the police board grew constantly wider. They smothered 
his social reform measures by outvoting him. Not content 
with merely administering existing laws, Creel now entered 
upon a campaign for twelve new pieces of legislation to be 
submitted at the first election under the new initiative and 
referendum law. He continued also to urge upon the ad- 
ministration the redemption of its pledge to give the people 
commission government. His days he devoted to police 
work; his nights to editorial work on the Rocky Mountain 
News. 

All this time, too, Creel was preparing to be married. 
While dramatic critic for one of the New York newspapers 
he had met Blanche Bates, the noted actress, and their 
engagement was announced just as affairs in Denver were, 
for a second time, drawing to a crisis. During the summer 
of 1912 a dramatic element was added to the situation in 
Denver by the arrival of Miss Bates to take part in the cam- 
paign for the social legislation which Creel was advocating. 

Of the twelve amendments which Creel was urging, 
seven were adopted. 

With the sanction of the mayor, Creel’s two associates 
on the police board determined to force him out of office. 
A secret order went out from the police board restoring the 
electric pianos in the resorts and allowing the sale of liquor 
to be resumed. 

Deeply chagrined and disappointed at the defeat of all 
his plans for social reconstruction, Creel determined to force 
his enemies to lay down their cards. One morning he entered 
the office with a very innocent looking resolution which 
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he had prepared, declaring that members of the Fire and 
Police Departments should not drink on duty, and a further 
clause admonishing the commissioners themselves to set the 
example. According to Peter Clark MacFarlane this con- 
versation followed: 

“T am against that last paragraph,’’ Commissioner Mc- 
Grew cried, ‘‘strike it out and I'll vote for your resolution.” 

“‘That last paragraph is the point of the whole resolution,” 
replied Creel truculently, addressing McGrew, “‘you have 
rarely drawn a sober breath since you came upon the board. 
There have been mornings when you have lurched in here 
with your eyes blackened as the result of low saloon rows, 
looking like any bum.” 

As a result of that simple speech Creel was suspended 
by the mayor, McGrew resigned, and the second of Creel’s 
famous Denver fights was on. He now became the target 
for abuse from every quarter. Pending the trial his enemies 
attacked his private life. They ransacked Denver for evi- 
dence against him, but the churches, ministers and non- 
political clubs rallied to his support; they dispatched a special 
representative to Kansas City to delve into his past there, 
but without Creel’s solicitation a 300-word telegram of 
endorsement and recommendation was forwarded to him 
over the signatures of the mayor and twenty-six other lead- 
ing citizens of that city. 

Creel’s trial was set for the day following the election 
on commission government. The adoption of that measure 
by a vote of more than two to one was generally regarded 
as a victory for Creel. So emphatic was the vindication 
that Creel’s case was never allowed to come to trial. Instead 
he was fired summarily and unceremoniously from the police 
commission by the mayor. Immediately there was a move 
to make him a candidate for commissioner under the new 
plan at the May election but he declined. 

He now turned his attention again to magazine work 
and during the year 1914 contributed a series of articles on 
the Colorado industrial troubles. With characteristic vigor 
he arraigned the Rockefeller interests for its ‘inhumanity 
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and its hyprocrisy”’ in the treatment of its employees. For 
a time he was associated with Frank P. Walsh, chairman ot 
the Industrial Relations Commission, during the investigations 
by that body of the Colorado labor troubles. 

During the presidential campaign of 1916 Creel shared 
with Robert W. Wooley the publicity work in the campaign 
which re-elected President Wilson. In April, 1917, when 
the President began looking about for a writer “of proved 
courage, ability and vision’ to take charge of the newly 
created Bureau of Public Information at Washington it was 
obvious that Creel was the man indicated. 

Creel is a born fighter “and when he fights,” says Mark 
Sullivan in Collier's, “‘he uses fists, feet, fingers, teeth, nails 
and head—to say nothing of a most richly endowed tongue.” 
Indeed Mr. Sullivan is quite certain that if he were called 
upon to select a ‘“‘very good man to throw a bomb at the 
Kaiser, or to pull von Tirpitz’s whiskers out by the roots,” 
he would designate Creel without the slightest hesitancy as 
the ideal man for the job. 

The courage of the man darts out from the piercing 
brown eyes and is further attested by the sharp inturn of 
the nostrils at the base and the manner in which they quiver 
with excitement. The mouth is generous proportioned, the 
lips full and red—‘“the lip of abandon,” Peter Clark Mac- 
farlane calls it, and adds: “If this lip started wrong, every- 
thing his enemies might say of George Creel might be true.” 

To his friends, Creel is loyal and generous; for those in 
distress he ‘will do almost anything. But those whom he 
dislikes he dislikes with a vengeance. Intensity is the word 
that expresses it. 

Many assert that Creel is unsuited for a delicately 
judicial job. Creel himself recognizes his lack of fitness for 
administrative work and has consistently refused to seek 
political office. The editor of Collier's is sure President 
Wilson “did Creel no service when he made him chairman 
of the Committee on Public Information. “The truth is,” 
says Mr. Sullivan, ‘Creel is out of place in any administration. 
The role that nature made him for is outside raising Cain.” 
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HISTORICAL ARTICLES IN MISSOURI NEWS- 
PAPERS. 


June-July-August, 1917. 


Andrew County. Savannah, Reporter 
Aug. 10. When the parents of Ohio's former governor, Frank B. Willis, 
lived in Andrew county—some incidents of pioneer life in 

Missouri in 1859. 


Atchison County. Rockport, Atchison County Journal 
June 14. Historical sketch of Rockport Christian church, established in 
1844. 


Atchison Count:: Mail 

June 22. Crossing the plains in ‘57. A true narrative of a journey 
from Missouri to California by ox team, by William A. 
Maxwell. See later issues. 

Aug. 10. Sketch of the life of F. W. Walter, Atchison county pioneer 
merchant. 

Aug. 24. Sketch of the life of Henry Dankers, Northwest Missouri 
pioneer. 





Audrain County. Mexico, Ledger (Weekly) 
July 26. An incident of Indian days in Pike county. Memorial service 
in honor of Robert Gordon, Pike county pioneer. 


Barry County. Cassville, Democrat 
June 9. Names of soldiers in Oak Hill cemetery. 


Monett, Times 
June 1. Brief historical sketch of Eagle Post, G. A. R., by O. Barker. 


Barton County. Lamar, Democrat 
Aug. 23. Some recollections of Barton county during the Civil War. 


Bates County. Adrian, Journal 
June 7. Sketch of the life of Capt. Thomas R. Cumming, Union veteran. 


—_——————_ Rich Hill, Western Enterprise 
June 15. Sketch of the life of Major D. H. Wilson, Union veteran and 
pioneer Bates county merchant. 


Benton County. Warsaw, Benton County Enterprise 
Aug. 31. Some early Warsaw newspaper history. 


Boone County. Ashland, Bugle 
June 21. Some history of Old Cedar Primitive Baptist church organized 
in 1821. 


Centralia, Fireside Guard 
June 1. Reminiscences of early school days in Centralia. 
Those old time picnics. 































June 8. 


June 17. 


June 22. 
July 1. 
July 5. 
Aug. 3. 


Aug. 6. 


Aug. 22. 


Aug. 31. 


June 1. 


June 5. 


June 10. 
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Columbia, Missourian 

Pictures of the members of the class of 1877 at the University 
of Missouri and the faculty men who taught them. 

Biographical sketch of Brigadier General E. H. Crowder, a 
Missourian who has become judge advocate general of 
U. 8. Army and head of the National draft. 

Historical sketch of Ashland Christian church, first Christian 
church in Missouri. 

Some history of Bethel church, first Baptist church in Boone 
county. See also issue of July 2. 

Sketch of the life of Dr. W. 8. Woods, Missouri physician, 
banker and founder of William Woods College, Fulton. 

Recollections of seventy-two years in Boone county, by Mrs. 
Mary W. Jacobs. 

Setting newspaper ideals in 1808—when Joseph Charless began, 
in St. Louis, the publication of the first newspaper west of 
the Mississippi river. See also issues of August 7, 8. 

Central Missouri's first editor—the work of Nathaniel Patten 
who founded, at Old Franklin, the second (third) news- 
paper in Missouri. 

Sixty years of banking in Oolumbia—historical sketch of the 
Boone County National Bank and its founders. 

When Washington Irving visited Columbia. 


Columbia, Times 

Some descriptions of Missouri in the early days, from the 
writings of European travelers, by F. A. Sampson. 

Descriptions of the New Madrid earthquake and an account of 
a voyage up the Mississippi in 1811. From the writings 
of Charles J. Latrobe, by F. A. Sampson. 

Travels in Missouri, 1808-10, from the writings of John Brad- 
bury, by F. A. Sampson. , 


Tribune 






















June 13. 


June 14. 


Aug. 15. 


Aug. 31. 


July 8. 


July 29. 


Some incidents in the life of Charles H. Grasty, Columbia man 
who went with Pershing Expedition to France as special 
correspondent for New York Times. 

Some early history of Old Cedar Primitive Baptist church in 
Callaway county. 

Roster and historical sketch of Company I, Fifth Missouri 
infantry, Columbia's volunteers in Spanish-American War. 


Buchanan County. DeKalb, Tribune 
Aug. 24. 


Some recollections of DeKalb in the days before the Civil War, 
by W. A. Bowen. 

Reminiscences of people and incidents in DeKalb and vicinity 
during the fifties and sixties, by W. A. Bowen. 


St. Joseph, Gazette 

Recollections of Col. Abel M. Saxton, one of St. Joseph's 
earliest merchants, by Herbert F. M' Dougal. 

When St. Joseph was the outpost of civilization to returning 
miners from gold fields of West. 

Some recollections of the sixties, by H. F. M’ Dougal. 

When Missourians were drafted for the army fifty-four years 

ago. 
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Aug. 18. Some experiences of the state's first rural mail carrier who made 





ity his first trip from Maryviile, March 1, 1899. 
Aug. 26. Some of St. Joseph's historic spots. 
, a When St. Joseph was a hamlet of 600, by H. F. M’ Dougal. 
of Recollections of St. Joseph during the Civil War. 
ian Observer 
Aug. 11. When Schuyler Colfax, former vice-president, spoke in St. 
one Joseph in 1881, as recalled by C. N. Van Pelt. 
Recollections of John Jones, peanut vender and famous char- 
an, acter in early days of the Nodaway Valley branch of the 
: Burlington Railroad. 
irs. Aug. 25. The battle of Lone Jack as recalled by ‘“‘Cyclone’’ Thompson, 
one of the survivors. 
an, 
| of Caldwell County, Hamilton, Hamiltonian 
June 21. Sketch of the life of Dr. Clayton Tiffin, Missouri pioneer and 
ten Union veteran. 
ws- 


Callaway County. Fulton, Gazette 

the June 7. An account of the battle of Springfield with names of Callaway 
county men killed. From an old Fulton newspaper. 

June 21. Some history of Fulton State Hospital from 1866 to 1874. 

July 5. Callaway county companies in four wars, with a list of the 
members of Company M, during Spanish-American War. 


the Aug. 9. When country jeans were made in Fulton. 

; of Carroll County. Carrollton, Democrat 

ngs Aug. 31. Some Mark Twain letters written to a Missouri friend during 
the late fifties. 

ad- 





Republican-Record 
Aug. 30. How men were drafted for army service in 1863. When the 
Carroll county company left for the front in 1846. 


nan 
cial Carter County. Van Buren, Current Local 
Aug. 23. The historic old Springfield and Ste. Genevieve Trail. 
1 in 
Cass County. Belton, Herald 
puri June 7. Historical sketch of Belton M. E. Church, South. 
far. 
Harrisonville, Cass County Democrat 
June 7. Missouri by-gones. Some recollections of Glasgow, in the 
Jar, fifties, by Frank H. Brooks. See also issue of June 14. 
June 21. Sketch of the life of Col. Henry H. Gregg, Union veteran, 
lity founder of Seneca, Newton county, and former candidate 
for Congress. 
A voyage up the Missouri river during the fifties, by Frank H. 
Brooks. 
9h's June 28. The Missouri river as the great inland trade artery of the 
fifties, by Frank H. Brooks. 
Ling July 5. St. Joseph and the ‘“‘Black Snake” hills as they were in the 


middle fifties, by Frank H. Brooks. 
Harrisonville of the early seventies, by Constantine Kelley. 
ars July 12. Merchandising in St. Joseph in 1855, with some recollections 
of A. M. Saxton, pioneer merchant, and James Craig, 
early politician, by Frank H. Brooks. 
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July 19. How the first Free Soil meeting in St. Joseph was broken up. 

July 26. How “Old Man Pater’’ entertained the eastern and English 
capitalists—Judge Joseph P. Grubb, an early member of 
the St. Joseph bar, by Frank H. Brooks. 

Aug. 2. When the Hannibal & St. Joseph railroad ran its first train into 
St. Joseph. 

Aug. 9. Harrisonville as it was in 1896, as recalled by Paul W. Lisle. 

Jacob T. Child and Francis M. Posegate, two of early business 

men who helped to make St. Joseph famous, by Frank H. 
Brooks. 

Aug. 16. St. Joseph's early ‘“‘rose garden of girls’’ as recalled by Frank 
H. Brooks. 

Aug. 23. Olden times in Harrisonville, by Paul W. Lisle. 

Aug. 23. Colonel Leonidas M. Lawson, the Chesterfield of St. Joseph, 
scholar, lawyer and famous orator. 

Aug. 30. Some school masters of St. Joseph, in the fifties. 


Harrisonville, Cass County Leader 
July 19. Sketch of the life of J. H. Dorsett, former Cass county legislator . 


Pleasant Hill, Times 
July 13. Recollections of Lieut. William Smith, a Cass county man who 
lost his life in the charge at San Juan Hill. 
How “Dark Corner”’ school district got its name, with some 
recollections of the battle of Lone Jack. 
Aug. 24. A Civil War tragedy recalled by erection of monument over 
grave of Capt. William Lucas. 


Chariton County. Salisbury, Press-Spectator 
Aug. 17. Historical sketch of Asbury M. E. Church. 
Aug. 31. History of Mt. Pleasant Association of Baptist churches, 
recalled upon its centennial anniversary. 


Clark County. Kahoka, Gazette-Herald 
July 13. Side lights on Clark county history, by J. A. Jenkins. 


Clay County. Liberty, Advance 
July 27. Elder William Thorp—the first minister in Clay county, by 
D. C. Allen. 


Tribune 

June 22. Early days in Missouri. First of a series of articles written 
by the late Judge Joseph Thorp, relating the experiences 
of some of the first settlers in the Boone’s Lick country 
following the year 1809. See also issues of July 6, 13; 
Aug. 10, 24, 31. 





Cole’County. Jefferson City, Democrat-Tribune 
Aug. 24. A country editor who is a power—some incidents in the life of 
Omar D. Gray, editor of Sturgeon Leader, by Charles G. 
Ross. Reprinted from the American Magazine. 


Cooper County. Boonville, Advertiser 
July 6. Historical sketch of Mt. Hermon Baptist church near Boon- 
ville, organized 1868. 
July 27. The founding of Boonville recalled upon its centennial anni- 
versary. 
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Central Missouri Republican 

July 5. Arelic of Shelby's raid, with some incidents of Boonville when 
the Confederates came in 1863. 

July 12. When Frederick William, king of Prussia, brought suit in a 
Missouri court. 


Dade County. Greenfield, Vedette 
June 7. Some early day experiences of Samuel Wheeler, Dade county's 
oldest citizen. 


Daviess County. Gallatin, North Missourian 
July 12. Sketch of the life of Benton Miller, Union veteran and former 
Daviess county official. 
Aug. 23. Sketch of the life of Captain Amos Poe, Union veteran and 
Missouri pioneer. From Kansas City Journal. 


Dunklin County. Kennett, Dunklin Democrat 
July 6. Sketch of the life of Senator C. P. Hawkins, Dunklin county 
attorney and state senator. 
Aug. 17. Some incidents in the life of Rev. James C. Thompson, who 
was banished from Missouri in 1862 on the charge of 
‘‘being a Southern Methodist preacher." 


Franklin County. Union, Franklin County Tribune 
Aug. 17. Sketch of the life of Charles F. Gallenkamp, Franklin county 
official and lawyer. 


Gentry County. Albany, Capital 
Aug. 9. Sketch of the life of 8. W. Clark, Gentry county pioneer, 
Union veteran and former county official. 
Pershing—The romance of a Missouri youth who rose to be 
leader of America’s army in France, by Charles N. Lurie. 


———_———_ King City, Chronicle 
July 20. The old sod fort—an incident of the Civil War in Gentry 
county. 


Democrat 
June 1. Roster of King City Post No. 86, Civil War veterans, with list 
of deceased members. 





Greene County. Springfield, Leader 

June 4. Some incidents in the life of William ©. Simpson, Missouri 
pioneer and Mexican War veteran, as recalled upon his 
106th birthday. 

June 16. Sketch of the life of James R. Waddill, early Springfield attor- 
ney, newspaper man and former Missouri Congressman. 

Aug. 5. Some incidents of sixty years in Springfield, recalled by Martin 
J. Hubble, captain of home guards during Civil War and 
one of founders of Drury College. 

Aug. 26. Some history of ‘‘Old Wire road” near Lebanon, a part of the 
government highway between St. Louis and Springfield 
before the war. 





Republican 

June 17. The Ozarks of today and yesterday. Reprinted from Christian 
Science Moniior. 
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Grundy County. Trenton, Republican and Tribune 
June 14. When Pershing was appointed to West Point. Recollections 
of Rev. J. H. Burrows, who made the appointment. 


Harrison County. Bethany, Clipper 
July 12. Sketch of the life of Norton Butler, former county official 
and one of the first white children born in Harrison county. 
Aug. 9. Harrison county's first newspaper. 


Cainsville, News 
July 19. Some incidents in the life of Rev. J. H. Burrows, former Mis- 
souri congressman who appointed General Pershing to 

West Point. 


Henry County. Windsor, Review 
July 5. Some Windsor church history. Reprinted from Henry County 
Disciple. 


Holt County. Oregon, Holt County Sentinel 
July 27. Some history of Richville. 
Aug. 10. Holt county soldiers in other wars. 
Aug. 24. Sketch of the life of Henry A. Dankers, last of the original 
settlers of Lincoln township, Holt county. 


Howard County. Fayette, Advertiser 
July 4, Sketch of the life of Capt. James H. Waters, Confederate 
veteran and member of Walker filibustering expedition. 
July 18. Sketch of the life of Stephen Minor Yeaman, former St. Louis 
newspaper man and later editor of Fayette Advertiser. 
Aug. 15. Historical sketch of Asbury M. E. Church, South. 


Glasgow, Missourian 
June 7. South Glasgow school teachers of sixty years ago. 
June 14. Tales of Glasgow sixty years ago. An appendix to the recol- 
lections of Frank H. Brooks. 
July 5. Sketch of the life of Dr. J. W. Hawkins, Confederate veteran 
and for fifty years a Missouri physician. 


Iron County. Ironton, Iron County Register 
June 21. Some history of Arcadia College. 


Jackson County. Kansas City, Catholic Register 
June 14. Historical sketch of St. Peter and St. Paul Catholic church, 
second Catholic parish established in Kansas City. 





Journal 

July 6. Sketch of the life of Dr. William 8. Woods, Kansas City 
financier and benefactor of William Woods College at 
Fulton. 





Post 
Aug. 19. Laclede and the boyhood of General Pershing, by Edgar White. 


Star 
June 5. Sketch of the life of Col. John W. Moore, former mayor of 
Kansas City, Union veteran and owner of first roller mill 
in Kansas City. See also Kansas City Times for June 6. 
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Recollections of Central High School, Kansas City, forty years 
ago. 
Location of the first high school in Kansas City, by George 


A famous Missouri belle—some incidents of pioneer days as 
recalled by death of Anna Eliza Polk. 

When Francis Lynde, railroad man and novelist, lived in 
Kansas City. 

Zodiac, a forgotten Missouri health resort. 

Quantrill and his men—some recollections of famous guerrilla 
band upon occasion of annual reunion. 

Some experiences of a newsboy on the North Missouri Railroad 
during the Civil War. 

Where Frank James got his bride. 


Times 








Early days at Central High School as recalled by Dr. W. CO. 
Norris. 


Kansas City in 1849 as recalled by Robert 8. Brown. 
Rev. Father Donnelly, the pioneer priest of the Missouri 


Sketch of the life of R. C. Walpole, Kansas City pioneer. 


Sketch of the life of John W. Koger, Confederate veteran 
and member of Quantrill’s band. 


Historical sketch of First Presbyterian church, Carthage, 
organized 1867. 

Sketch of the life of George W. Howenstein, Union veteran 
and former mayor of Carthage. 

An incident of the Civil War in Southwest Missouri as recalled 
by Mrs, A. F. Wise. 

Seventy-five years of Carthage history. An excellent historical 
summary upon anniversary of the founding of Carthage. 

The battle of Carthage, as recalled by George Knight, a member 
of Gen. Sigel’s command. 

Jasper county in 1860 as recalled by T. L. Cone. 

Some history of Carthage Presbyterian church. 


Sketch of the life of Col. H. H. Gregg, Union veteran, one of 
the founders of Seneca and former candidate for Congress. 


June 7. 
June 14. 
Kumpf. 
July 22. 
Aug. 6. 
Aug. 12. 
Aug. 22. 
Aug. 26. 
June 7. 
June 29. 
Valley. 
July 9. 
Oak Grove, Banner 
July 13. 
Jasper County. Carthage, Press 
June ° 
June 14. 
June 28. 
July 5. 
July 15. 
July 19. 
Aug. 9. 
Joplin, Globe 
June 22. 
Aug. 19. 


Chronology of early days in Jasper county. 
Jasper county industrial edition. 


Jefferson County. DeSoto, Jefferson County Republican 


Aug. 


2. 


How General Pershing’s father saved the flag—an incident of 
Civil War days in Linn county, from Chicago Evening 
Post, 


Johnson County. Warrensburg, Standard-Herald 


Aug. 


Normal school reminiscences, by Henry C. Fike. 


Laclede County. Conway, Record : 
Aug. 30. Laclede County during the war. From a letter written at 


Raleigh, Missouri, Jan. 8, 1862. 
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Lebanon, Rustic 
Aug. 16. Sketch of the life of Richard J. Wickersham, Confederate 
veteran. 


Lafayette County. Lexington, Intelligencer 
June 15. Some of Lafayette county’s old settlers with a brief biographical 
sketch of each. 


Wellington, News 
Aug. 9. Some experiences in Missouri during the fifties and sixties, by 
Tubman L. Bedsworth. 


Lawrence County. Peirce City, Journal 
Aug. 10. The military record of Col. W. A. Raupp, mayor of Peirce City 
who has had thirty years’ experience in the National 
guard. 


Linn County. Brookfield, Gazette 

June 16. When the first fair was held in Brookfield in 1868. 

June 23. An old time Missouri fair. Recollections of Brookfield in 1870. 

July 7. A Linn county political campaign of 1870. 

An old Brookfield landmark—some history of old business 

house erected in 1868. 

Aug. 11. Recollections of a Linn county soldier of fifty years ago. See 
also issues of August 18, 25. 


Marceline, Herald 
Aug. 10. Some recollections of Missouri sixty years ago, by Charles N. 
Mitchell. 


—————_ Laclede, Blade 
July 20. Some Pershing family history, by Rev. Dr. J. H. Pershing, 
relative of the famous general. 


Livingston County. Chillicothe, Constitution 
Aug. 23. Sketch of the life of Capt. W. F. Woolsey, Confederate veteran. 


Macon County. Macon, Republican 
Aug. 17. A few historic points along the Daniel Boone Trail, by Edgar 
White. 


Marion County. Hannibal, Courier-Post 

July 28. Sketch of the life of John A. Knott, editor of Hannibal Morning 
Journal and former state official. 

Aug. 16. Sketch of the life of Thomas Higgins, Union veteran of Civil 
War who received medal from Congress for ‘‘gallantry in 
action.”’ 

Aug. 24. The evolution of steamboat navigation on the Mississippi, by 
an old riverman. 


Palmyra, Spectator 
June 27. Reminiscences of Little Union community, during the forties, 
by J. W. Ayres. 
July 11. Recollections of early Missouri customs and conditions, by 
J. W. Ayres. 
An incident of Palmyra before the war. Reprinted from the 
Palmyra Spectator, Dec. 22, 1892. 
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Character sketch of William Muldrow—a forgotten Missourian 
of the early days. 
July 18. Recollections of former days in Marion county, by J. W. Ayres. 
Aug. 1. When Turchin’s ‘‘Zouaves’’ raided Marion county—other recol- 
lections of the Civil War in Northeast Missouri, by J. W. 
Ayres. 
Aug. 29. How Tom Lear sold his cockleburs—anecdotes of former days 
in Marion county. 
Hannibal of the forties and fifties, by J. W. Ayres. 
How the present national army camps were named. 


Moniteau County. California, Democrat 
Aug. 23. Historical sketch of Moniteau National Bank upon fiftieth 
anniversary. 


Monroe County. Monroe City, News 

July 31. Some history of Indian Creek and St. Stephens church. 

Aug. 14. Monroe county's contribution to the army draft in 1865—the 
only Civil War engagement on Monroe county soil. 


Paris, Appeal 
June 8. Historical sketch of Paris Baptist church. 
July 13. Sketch of the life of Dr. J. 8S. Drake, pioneer Monroe county 
physician and descendant of Sir Francis Drake. 





Mercury 

June 8. Recollections of Col. A. W. Doniphan as an orator, by D. O. 
Allen. 

June 15. Historical sketch of Union Christian church. 


Montgomery County. Montgomery City, Standard 
June 22. Sometory of Montgomery City Methodist nee. 
New Florence, Monigomery County Leader 
June 29. When Bill Anderson, famous guerrilla chieftain, visited Carroll 
county, as recalled by R. J. Allen. 


Morgan County. Versailles, Statesman 

Aug. 2. The Mennonites in Missouri—historical facts regarding the 
organization in 1866 of Bethel Mennonite church in 
Moniteau county, oldest Mennonite church in Missouri. 

Aug. 9. Sketch of the life of Capt. 1. C. Legere, Union veteran and 
former Missouri legislator. 

Aug. 16. When Versailles was young—conditions in Morgan county 
seventy-five years ago as revealed by old merchant's 
account book. 

Aug. 23. Sketch of the life of J. W. Kauffman, Missouri legislator. 


Newton County. Neosho, Miner and Mechanic 
Aug. 17. Sketch of the life of Capt. H. F. Jones, Union veteran. 


Nodaway County. Maryville, Tribune (Daily) 
Aug. 11. Maryville as it was in 1871. 


Osage County. Linn, Unterrified Democrat 
June 21. List of marriages in Osage county, 1889. See also issues of 
July 12, 19. 
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Pettis County. Sedalia, Bazoo Monthly 
July —. Scott, the lawyer—an incident of Sedalia fifty years ago. 


Pike County. Bowling Green, Times 
June 28. Some history of the county seat at Louisiana and Bowling 
Green, by I. Walter Basye. 
Aug. 2. Some history of the Murray family, by I. Walter Basye. 


—————_ Louisiana, Pike County News 
June 7. Pike county’s first courthouse. 


Press-Journal 
July 12. Some history of early Pike county courthouse, erected 1823, 
by C. M. Houchins. 





Polk County. Bolivar, Herald 
Aug. 30. Three years with the Confederate army, an appendix to the 
life history of T. W. Simpson. 


—————— Humaasville, Star-Leader 
Aug. 31. The beginnings of Humansville, by B. F. Lawler. 


Putnam County. Unionville, Putnam County Journal 
June 8. Recollections of an early day Missouri postoffice, by Tom H. 
Jones. 


Ralls County. New London, Ralls County Record 
June 1. Some history of Nadine school. 


———— Perry, Enterprise 
July 19. Biographical sketch of P. H. Cullen, Missouri lawyer and former 
editor of Perry Pioneer. 


Ray County. Richmond, Conservator 
June 21. Sketch of the life of Capt. Clayton Tiffin, Missouri physician 
and Union veteran. 
July 12. How Ray county towns were named, by W. Earle Dye. 
Aug. 9 Col. A. W. Doniphan—the Missourian history forgot. Some 
incidents recalled upon thirtieth anniversary of his death. 
Aug. 16. Some history of Richmond Methodist Episcopal church. 


Missourian 

Aug. 23. Civil War diary of Lieut. Colonel Finley L. Hubbell, a Mis- 
sourian in the Confederate army. See also issue of August 
30th. 





St. Charles County. St. Charles, Banner-News 
Aug. 2. Letters by Mrs. Mary E. Sibley, founder of Lindenwood 
° College, written during Civil War. 





Cosmos- Monitor 
June 27. Sketch of the life of R. ©. Haenssler, lawyer and Missouri 
legislator. 


8t. Francois County. Bonne Terre, Star 
July 20. Sketch of the life of John W. Fraser, former Missouri legislator. 
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July 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 


June 


June 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 
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7. 


14. 


28. 


12. 


17. 


18. 


12. 


Farmington, Times 
Historical sketch of Libertyville Christian church since 1838. 


St. Louis (City). The Church Progress 


Early missionaries in Mississippi Valley, 1653 to 1790. One 
of a series of articles on Missouri Catholic history, by Rev. 
John Rothensteiner. 

The Trappist monks in the Mississippi Valley. See also issue 
of June 21. 

Conditions of Catholic church in Upper Louisiana at opening 
of nineteenth century. See also issue of July 5. 

How St. Louis became the head of Missouri Catholicism in 
place of Ste. Genevieve. History of Springfield Catholicism 
since 1866. 

The coming of the Lazarists. 

The arrival of Bishop Du Bourg in St. Louis 1818—The country 
and its people. 

Bishop Du Bourg in St. Louis—the old brick cathedral and the 
St. Louis college, 1818-1835. See also issue of August 9. 

“The Barrens,’’ Perry county, in the twenties—some experi- 
ences of a missionary. See also issue of August 23. 

Religious conditions in St. Louis in 1827 as described by 
Bishop Rosati. 


St. Louis, Globe-Democrat 

Missouri pathfinders. List of pioneers from 1793 to 1826 
whose names will app on bronze tablet in Jefferson 
Memorial Building, St. Louis. 

Sketch of the life of Dent Robert, publisher of San Francisco 
Examiner, who began his newspaper career in St. Louis. 

Sketch of the life of Henry M. Blossom, pioneer St. Louis 
business man, music critic and father of Henry M. Blossom, 
Jr., Missouri playwright. 

How John Mullanphy, St. Louis philanthropist, helped to win 
the battle of New Orleans. 

Missouri's long lost copper mine—a tradition of Shannon county 
in the days before the war. 





Jewish Voice 








June 


June 


June 
June 


July 


Aug. 


A chapter from the history of the Jews in St. Louis, by M. 
Spitz. See also issues of August 24, 31. 


St. Louis, Post-Dispatch 

Sketch of the life of James J. Butler, St. Louis lawyer and former 
Missouri Congressman. 

Impressions of St. Louis in 1867. 

Some incidents in the career of Major General John J. Per- 
shing, by Rowland Thomas. 

What a private soldier thinks of General Pershing. Intimate 
view of Missouri's famous military leader by a soldier 
with first American army in France. 

John Oolter’s remarkable escape from the Indians. From a 
suppressed volume of Missouri history. 

8t. Louis, Republic 

When Gen. Grant was a St. Louis business man. 
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“The Western Watchman 
July 6. Founding Mullanphy Hospital and St. Ann’s Asylum for 
Foundlings in St. Louis, the first Catholic hospital and 
orphans’ asylum in the United States. 


St. Louis (County). Clayton, Waitchman-Advocate 
June 22. Sketch of the life of Prof. J. B. Breier, first county school 
superintendent, St. Louis county. 
Aug. 3. Some history of St. Joseph's church, Clayton, upon its seventy- 
fifth anniversary. 
Aug. 10. Historical sketch of St. John's church, Bellefontaine. 


Saline County. Marshall, Democrat-News 
July 19. Some history of Marshall newspavers. 
July 26. History of Trilumina lodge, A. F. & A. M., by Dr. M. T. Chas- 
tain. Sixteenth letter. For previous letters see Saline 
County Progress. See also issue of August 30. 





Saline County Progress 
June 1. Sketch of the life of Dr. D. C. Gore, former president State 
Medical Association. 
History of Trilumina lodge, A. F. & A. M., by Dr. M. T. 
Chastain. See also issues of June 8, 15, 22, 29; July 6, 13. 
June 15. Historical sketch of Longwood Methodist Church, South, by 
Mrs. Mary B. Ezell. 


Schuyler County. Queen City, Leader-Transcript 
June 1. Across the Plains in a prairie schooner in 1850. Diary of a 
Missourian who joined the gold rush to California. See 
also issues of June 8, 15, 29; July 13, 20. 


Scotland County. Memphis, Democrat 
June 7. Brief sketch of the Memphis Christian church. 


Shelby County. Shelbina, Democrat 
July 4. Reminiscences of the Mexican War—James S. Barker, the Mis- 
sourian who traveled on horseback 1,000 miles to enlist. 
July 11. Missouri's wild animal farm, by Edgar White. 


Sullivan County. Milan, Standard 
July 5. Sketch of the life of Caleb Payne, Milan banker and former 
Sullivan county official. 


Texas County. Houston, Herald 
Aug. 30. How Texas county was formed—some early day Missouri 
history, by Robert Lamar. 





Republican 
Aug. 16. When the Texas county records were removed for safe-keeping 
—some incidents of the Civil War in South Missouri. 


Vernon County. Nevada, Post 
June 1. Sketch of the life of S. A. Wight, pioneer Nevada lawyer and 
state senator. 
June 8. Sketch of the life of Harvey W. Isbell, former Nevada news- 
paper man and Vernon county official. 
June 29. Why Vernon county has never gone Republican—an incident 
in the life of Senator 8. A. Wight, and a bit of local history. 
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Sheldon, Enterprise 
June 15. Sketch of the life of John Croy, one of founders of Sheldon. 


Webster County. Marshfield, Mail 
July 12. Some history of the Hartley family, together with a sketch of 
the life of Jesse W. Hartley, Webster county’s oldest 
citizen. 











MISSOURI HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


HISTORICAL NEWS AND COMMENTS. 


Dr. H. A. Trexler, professor of History and Economics 
in the University of Montana, has again favored the Review 
with one of his scholarly contributions to Missouri history. 
A native of Missouri, Doctor Trexler is known to all historical 
scholars in the field of State history. His “Slavery in Mis- 
souri” and his magazine articles are authoritative. Readers 
of the Review are now to be favored with his sketches on the 
part played by Missourians in the exploring and settling of 
Montana. 


GENERAL. 
MISSOURI'S FIRST CENTENNIAL: 


Missouri’s first petitions for statehood were presented in 
Congress on January 8, 1818. Three years before on this 
day, Missouri lead helped General Jackson obtain victory 
over the British at the Battle of New Orleans. An observance 
of Missouri’s First Centennial Date is being planned in Mis- 
souri schools. The Missouri Centennial Committee of One 
Thousand is endeavoring to arouse interest and Mr. Uel W. 
Lamkin, State Superintendent of Schools of Missouri, has 
written a letter to all the county and city superintendents 
of schools to commemorate the historic day in Missouri 
history. 

Dr. Walter B. Stevens, president of The State Historical 
Society of Missouri, has written a hundred page pamphlet 
of exceptional interest and value on “Missourians One Hun- 
dred Years Ago,” which has been distributed over the State 
to the public schools and libraries. 

The State Historical Society of Missouri will hold its 
Annual Meeting in Columbia on January 8, 1918, and will 
observe the historic significance of the day by having a 
Pioneer Relic Exhibit and a Pioneer Dinner at the Daniel 
Boone Tavern. Pioneer food and music, toasts and addresses 
on pioneer subjects delivered by eminent Missourians, will 
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be features of the Dinner. Hon. Wm. R. Painter, Chairman 
of the Missouri State Centennial Committee of One Thousand, 
will preside. Among other speakers of state renown will be 
Bishop D. S. Tuttle, of St. Louis; Hon. Geo. A. Mahan, of 
Hannibal; Mrs. Geo. A. Still, of Kirksville; Archbiship 
John J. Glennon, of St. Louis; Capt. J. B. White, of Kansas 
City, Judge John F. Philips, of Kansas City; Judge Henry 
Lamm, of Sedalia; and Dr. A. Ross Hill, of Columbia. 


GENERAL JOHN J. PERSHING: 


General Pershing is an active member of this Society 
and under date of August 17, 1917, in the midst of his heavy 
military duties, wrote the Review in part: 

“I congratulate you on the excellent magazine you are 
turning out. It should be the pride of every Missourian.” 


“‘PIONEERING IN MISSOURI’’: 


Through the courtesy of the Missouri Daughters of the 
American Revolution, this valuable historical illustrated 
lecture of Mrs. Robert S. Withers, of Liberty, Missouri, 
with its one hundred and seventy-five lantern slides, has been 
deposited with The State Historical Society of Missouri. 
Mrs. Withers compiled this lecture and obtained the fine 
illustrations on pioneer Missouri while serving as State 
Historian of the D. A. R. of Missouri. All the D. A. R. 
local chapters have contributed with financial and other 
assistance in making this lecture a success. The object 
desired was the arousing of greater interest in Missouri history. 
The lecture and pictures will appeal to all Missourians—men, 
women and children. It is adapted to use in clubs, schools, 
and public gatherings. 

Any reputable organization, school or body, can obtain 
the loan of the lecture and slides on payment of express 
charges, and any loss due to breakage, by applying to The 
State Historical Society of Missouri. A wide circulation of 
this illustrated lecture is desired by this Society and the 
D. A. R. of Missouri. Its educational and historical value 
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cannot be too highly commended. The Society can per- 
sonally vouch for its high character. Missourians should 
take advantage of this opportunity. Booking of dates has 
already begun. 





—_— 


PERSONAL. 


HON. JAMES J. BUTLER: Born in St. Louis, August 22, 
1862; died May 31, 1917. At the age of twenty-two he was 
admitted to the bar and in 1886 was chosen city attorney of 
St. Louis. In 1900 he was elected to Congress, but was 
unseated; was again elected in 1902 and again his election 
was successfully contested by his opponent. In a subse- 
quent election, however, he was elected for a third time and 
represented the Twelfth Missouri district in the Fifty-seventh 
Congress. For several years prior to his death he was both 
both deaf and blind. He was a son of Col. Edward Butler, 
former St. Louis politician. 

HON. J. H. DORSETT: Born in Putnam county, Indiana, 
April 23, 1843, died near Everett, Cass county, Missouri, 
July 13, 1917. Since February 22, 1875, he had been a resident 
of Missouri, and from 1896 to 1898 represented Cass county 
in the State Legislature. 

HON. JOHN W. FRASER: Born in Hopkins county, Ken- 
tucky, November 7, 1839; died in Bonne Terre, Missouri, 
July 13,1917. From 1888 to 1890 he represented St. Francois 
county in the Missouri Legislature. 

HON. R. C. HAENSSLER: Born at Steinen, Baden, Ger- 
many, November 13, 1856; died in St. Charles, Missouri, 
June 24, 1917. From 1899 to 1903 he was city attorney of 
St. Charles and since 1912 had represented St. Charles county 
in the Missouri Legislature. 

HON. CHARLES P. HAWKINS: Born in Fulton county, 
Kentucky, February 15, 1860; came to Dunklin county, 
Missouri, in 1882 and died in a St. Louis sanitarium July 3, 
1917. Since 1893 he had been engaged in the practice of 
law in Kennett and at the time of his death was a member 
of the State Senate from the Twenty-first Missouri district. 
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HON. J. W. KAUFFMAN: Born in Pennsylvania, May 28, 
1860; died August 21, 1917, at his home near Versailles, Mis- 
souri. When the Mennonite movement to Morgan and 
Moniteau counties began soon after the close of the Civil 
War his father, who was a bishop in the Mennonite church, 
brought his family to Missouri and settled near Versailles. 
Mr. Kauffman was county collector of Morgan county from 
1895 to 1897, and from 1912 to 1916 represented Morgan 
county in the Missouri Legislature. 

HON. JOHN A. KNOTT: Born in Millersburg, Callaway 
county, Missouri, June 29, 1854; died in Hannibal, Missouri, 
July 27, 1917. Together with his brother, W. J. Knott, he 
engaged in newspaper work at Troy, Missouri, in 1878, estab- 
lishing the Lincoln County News. In 1885 he went to Hanni- 
bal and since that time had been editor and one of the owners 
of the Hannibal Morning Journal. In 1902 he was elected 
a member of the State Railroad and Warehouse Commission 
and when that office was abolished by the legislature in 1913, 
was appointed State Oil Inspector by Governor Major. 
Mr. Knott was a delegate to many Democratic state con- 
ventions, was president of the Missouri Press Association in 
1893, a member of the Trans-Mississippi Congress, and a 
member of the committee which located the state fruit 
experiment station at Mountain Grove. 

CAPTAIN ISAAC C. LEGERE: Born in Tennessee, June 20, 
1837; died near Versailles, Missouri, August 7, 1917. Before 
coming to Morgan county, fifteen years ago, Captain Legere 
had lived successively in Kentucky, Indiana and also in 
Kansas, where he served one term in the legislature. During 
the Civil War he served as captain of an Illinois company. 
He was elected to a seat in the Missouri Legislature in 1908 
and again in 1910. 

HON. JAMES R. WADDILL: Born in Springfield, Missouri, 
November 22, 1840; died in Deming, New Mexico, June 14, 
1917. For many years he followed the practice of law, first 
in Springfield and later in St. Louis and for a time during 
the early sixties was engaged in newspaper work in Springfield 
on the Southwest Union Press, which later became the Spring- 
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field Leader. Mr. Waddill served successively as city attorney 
of Springfield, as prosecuting attorney of Greene county, as 
Congressman from the Sixth Missouri district 1878-80, and 
as state insurance commissioner, during the administration 
of Governor Stone. 

HON. S. A. WIGHT: Born in St. Lawrence county, New 
York, in 1839; died in Nevada, Missouri, May 29, 1917. 
When he came to Vernon county in 1865 for the practice of 
law he found Nevada only a village. In 1869 he helped 
incorporate the city and in 1870 was elected representative 
from Vernon county in the Missouri Legislature. Four 
years later he was elected and served one term in the State 
Senate. During the Civil War Mr. Wight was a member 
of the Thirty-fifth Regiment New York volunteer infantry. 
For many years Mr. Wight was an active member of the 
State Historical Society of Missouri. 

DR. W. S. WooDS: Born in Columbia, Missouri, Novem- 
ber 1, 1840; died at Excelsior Springs, Missouri, July 5, 1917. 
In the practice of medicine; in mercantile pursuits; in cattle 
raising, railroad building and banking, Dr. Woods was equally 
successful and amassed a considerable fortune. With A. E. 
Stilwell and others he was one of the chief promoters of the 
Pittsburg & Gulf railroad—now the Kansas City Southern— 
and later one of the organizers of the Kansas City, Mexico 
& Orient road. His philanthropies were many including 
gifts of more than a quarter of a million to William Woods 
College at Fulton, and in his honor the school was named. 
Since 1881 Dr. Woods had been engaged in banking in Kansas 
City where he was president of the National Bank of Com- 
merce. 
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